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THE NEW IMMIGRATION 
AND CULTURAL PLURALISM* 


In his provocative study of the American character Denis 
Brogan remarks, “America denationalizes quickly. Does it 
nationalize?” '! The way one answers that question will depend 
to a large extent upon what one means by the term “national- 
ize.” Particularly where European immigrants are concerned, 
current thinking implies their eventual, inevitable absorption 
into the dominant culture. Even the theory of cultural plural- 
ism, to the extent that it is a theory attempting vo explain the 
adjustment of minorities to the dominant culture and not a mere 
technique for increasing intergroup tolerance, is interpreted by 
some to provide for the gradual emergence of one culture 
through the fusion of many. 

Such optimism indicates a marked improvement over the 
narrow anxiety which characterized the crusading ‘American- 
izers” of a few decades ago, but it is questionable whether it 
provides a more suitable intellectual “climate” for the thorough 
analysis of ethnic group relationships in contemporary society.’ 
It is possible that the present emphasis on methods and tech- 
niques for reducing inter-group tension, while highly commend- 
able in aim, tends to distort the nature and extent of the assimi- 
lation process. Indeed, the tendency to single out for special 
consideration only certain specifically psychological similarities 
in the manifestations of intergroup tension may even serve to 
obscure rather than clarify the really pertinent characteristics 
of that highly complex phenomenon.*® 


*The writer is indebted to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation for a fellowship grant to study some of the aspects of cultural 
pluralism in the United States. The present findings have been abstracted 
from the larger body of data gathered for the purposes of that study. 

1Denis W. Brogan, The American Character (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944), p. 98. 

2 The term “ethnic” as used here refers to those organized groups of 
immigrants and their progeny exhibiting characteristics of social organiza- 
tion and culture more or less divergent from those of American society. 
See Leo Srole, Ethnic Groups and American Society: A Study in the Dyna- 
mics of Social Assimilation (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of 
Sociology, University of Chicago, 1940), pp. 6-7. 

3 While the development of adequate conceptual schemes constitutes 
the legitimate goal of the scientist, the tendency to classify all inimical 
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This paper is concerned with the assimilation process of the 
large Catholic aggregates constituting a considerable portion 
of the “new” immigration.‘ Specifically, it proposes to do two 
things: first, present some of my findings on the adjustments 
and adaptations which the groups studied have made and are 
making; second, attempt to evaluate the significance of the pro- 
gress they have made in terms of contemporary theories. This 
latter step implies an analysis of the nature of cultural pluralism 
and the suggestion that we substitute for the past somewhat 
superficial and more or less descriptive approaches an analysis of 
culture based on its three constitutent elements, namely, (1) its 
ideology — the doctrines on the nature and ends of man and of 
society; (2) the derivative institutional objectives; and (3) the 
social or institutionalized means developed to implement these 
objectives. 

The factual data upon which this paper is based were ob- 
tained through interviews and the study of pertinent documents. 
Interviews were held with ethnic leaders, pastors, teachers, 
chancery officials, journalists, and group members. The docu- 
ments used were the chancery records, the marriage records 
of individual parishes (these are complete from the origin of 
each parish), parochial school curricula, diocesan histories, 
United States census statistics, and materials gathered by the 
various city-planning commissions. The routine procedure in 
each section was to locate the various groups, gather interviews 
to obtain the overall picture, and then to check this information 
by securing factual evidence from available documents. As the 
research progressed it became evident that city planning and 
“human relations” commissions no longer considered ethnic 
minorities of great significance in their work. These commis- 
sions tend to concentrate on the more overt manifestations of 
“race” discrimination and prejudice. Some of the people inter- 
viewed inferred that since the ethnic minorities did not consti- 
tute “problems,” it was almost un-American to attempt to study 
them. 


My research centered on the Catholic elements among the 


group relationships under the general category of prejudice can only result 
in sterile nominalism. 

*The terms “new” and “old” immigration are based on a facile gener- 
alization having a rather tenuous foundation in fact. Actually, large num- 
bers of immigrants from countries supplying the “old” immigration con- 
tinued to arrive after 1880 and considerable numbers of the “new” had 
arrived before that date. 
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Poles, Italians, Lithuanians, Hungarians (Magyars), Czechs, 
Slovaks, Slovenes, and Croatians. Primary emphasis was placed 
on ascertaining the depth and extent of ethnic solidarity per- 
sisting within these groups. The indexes of solidarity employed 
were: (1) the prevalence of the use of the mother-tongue in the 
home, church, and school; (2) the persistence of distinctive 
religious and social customs; (3) the adherence to ethnic associ- 
ations; and (4) the rate of out-group and/or mixed marriages. 
These indexes were used because they not only represent visible 
marks of ethnic diversity but they imply the existence of those 
solidary bonds which traditionally have held the groups together. 

In other words, I have assumed that if one desires to learn 
what is happening to our ethnic minorities and what their pros- 
pects for survival as identifiable social entities may be, one must 
first identify the sources of their group solidarity and then 
measure the vitality of these centers in terms of those specifi- 
cally ethnic characteristics which have set the group apart from 
the rest of society in the first place. This approach recognizes 
that there are large numbers of second- and third-generation 
ethnics who manifest no signs of solidarity with their respective 
groups. The extent of their assimilation may remain a moot 
question, but it is clear that they constitute no identifiable social 
entities and consequently do not fall into the category of ethnic 
minorities. 

The national parish has been and continues to be the core 
institution in the maintenance of ethnic solidarity for the groups 
studied.’ It should be observed that the national parish is much 
more than a religious institution.* If, in the Old World the churches 
had served as the rallying point for nationalism among most 
of these groups, this role became intensified in the New. The 
national parish, through its numerous associations, schools, and 
prohibitions on out-group marriage, erected a series of struc- 
tural fences keeping the individual closely articulated to the 
community. Further, the village-community rather than the 
nation had been the traditional integrating unit for the immi- 
grant. He tended to think of himself not primarily as a Pole, 
or a German, or an Italian, but as a man from a certain village 


5 W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of Americai 
Ethnic Groups (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945), pp. 157-219. 

6 William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, rev. ed., 1927) Vol. II, 
pp. 1523-33. 
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and a certain parish.’ In the New World it is the national parish 
which most closely resembles the Old World community so that 
solidarity with the national parish community remains the 
measure of the individual’s solidarity with his ethnic group. 
There is little doubt that the national parishes functioned as 
an effective check in the rapid assimilation of considerable 
numbers.* On the other hand, they were instrumental in pre- 
venting the widespread disorganization predicted for some of 
the groups.°® 

Although the various ethnic groups present distinct patterns 
of solidarity, certain overall trends are apparent in the groups 
studied so that it will be sufficient for the purposes of the pres- 
ent paper to outline these briefly.’ In the first place, when mem- 
bers of the group to take up residence outside the ethnic com- 
munity, they tend to lose identity with the group. English is 
adopted almost exclusively, particularly in parent-child rela- 
tionships. The reading of foreign language literature, partici- 
pation in ethnic associations, the retention of distinctive re- 
ligious and social customs, and the prohibition on out-group 
marriage are usually dropped. There is apparent a strain for 
external conformity with the dominant group and a marked ten- 
dency to disclaim former ethnic attachments." 

Second, within the ethnic centers the following trends can 
be observed. The mother-tongue is used less and less in the 
home, school, and church. Particularly among the third- and 
fourth-generation ethnics many are unable to read, write, or 
speak it, although they may retain an “ear” for the language 
and can understand it when it is spoken. Publishers of foreign 
newspapers find the bulk of their readers among the older people 


7 Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted: The Epic Story of the Great Migra- 
tions That Made the American People (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1951), pp. 7-8. 


8 Robert E. Park and Herbert A. Miller, Old World Traits Trans- 
planted (Chicago: Society for Social Research, University of Chicago, 
1925), pp. 97-98, 232-34. 

® John L. Thomas, “Marriage Prediction in The Polish Peasant,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 55 (May 1950), pp. 572-78. 

10 Actually, there are marked subdivisions within most of the groups 
themselves and a comprehensive treatment would have to recognize these 
also. 

11 Apparent exceptions are certain politicians and professional people 
who play up their ethnic backgrounds when this is likely to prove beneficial. 
However, they keep their children away from ethnic influence, and as one 
astute observer remarked, “They wear their nationalism on their sleeve, 
not in their heart!” 
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and the DPs. Teachers testify that first-grade children are un- 
able to unedrstand the simplest directions given in the mother- 
tongue. Most pastors find that young people tend to avoid 
church services in which the mother-tongue is used and flock 
to those in which English is spoken. Although efforts to retain 
the use of their language have been more successful among some 
groups than others and in certain relatively isolated communi- 
ties, there is general consensus among competent observers that 
third- and fourth-generation ethnics are ceasing to be bilingual. 

Many distinctive religious and social ethnic customs have 
either disappeared or appear well on the way to disappearing 
primarily because modern urban living with its fast tempo, its 
diversions, and crowded living conditions no longer allows place 
for them.'? Most of these customs grew out of the small, rural 
community existence of the Old World and were primarily mean- 
ingful only in that frame of reference. Ethnic fraternal and cul- 
tural organizations are still vigorous although they display less 
emphasis on segregated ethnic loyalties and greater willingness 
to cooperate in larger community activities. In general, their 
attitude is less defensive, reflecting, no doubt, the slackening of 
opposition from the out-group." 

The prohibition on out-group marriage is still vigorously 
maintained by most of the ethnics attached to the national par- 
ishes. Although there is little doubt that this prohibition is 
enforced by the Church’s attitude toward mixed marriage inas- 
much as out-group marriage often implies marriage with one not 
of the faith, nevertheless, the primary sanction appears to be the 
attitude of the group.'* Many ethnics stated that they felt 
“clashes of temperament” would result from out-group mar- 
riage although they agreed that some combinations were more 
likely to succeed than others. For example, an Italian-Irish 


12 For an excellent analysis of an analogous situation among Irish 
migrants to Dublin, see Alexander J. Humphreys, “Evolving Irishmen,” 
Social Order, Vol. 4 (Feb. 1954), pp. 59-64. 

13 Jt should be noted that these organizations have been most numerous 
among those ethnics deriving from minorities in Europe. Their history 
has been one long struggle for cultural survival and even though now living 
in America, their leaders have been strongly influenced by the desire to 
“liberate the fatherland” with the result that much of the activity of their 
organizations has been directed toward keeping the attachment to the Old 
World among a not too enthusiastic diaspora. 

14 John L. Thomas, “The Factor of Religion in the Selection of Mar- 
riage Mates,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 16 (August, 1951), pp. 
487-91. 
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combination appeared feasible but not a Polish-Italian one — 
“because of differences in temperament.” However, study of 
some out-group marriages which had precipitated strong par- 
ental and kinship reaction revealed a condition of enduring 
local antagonism between the groups not typical of these groups 
elsewhere. In general, young people are counseled that they will 
be happier if they marry “their own.” As one interviewee stated 
when discussing a particular out-group marriage, “I asked her 
why she picked out this — (here mentioning the ethnic group) 
when there were so many fine boys in our own group.” * 


To summarize, therefore, the ethnics of the new immigra- 
tion can be identified primarily by their cohesiveness (solidar- 
ity) as expressed in fraternal and cultural organizations and 
in-group marriage. Further, this solidarity is apparent only 
among those who reside in communities clustered around the 
national parishes. Bilingualism and distinctive ethnic customs 
are apparently disappearing rapidly. What is the significance 
of the changes which they have undergone? To what extent 
does their continued group cohesiveness constitute a form of cul- 
tural pluralism? Before taking up the answers to these ques- 
tions, it may be worthwhile to consider briefly the past thinking 
on the subject. 


A review of the various theories developed to explain the inte- 
gration of the immigrant into American culture reveals an in- 
creasing awareness of the complexity of the problems involved 
in assimilation. The early belief in facile and relatively rapid 
Americanization displayed little knowledge of the nature, origin, 
development, and survival potential of established cultural pat- 
terns. Immigrants reaching our shores were not infants nor 
were they incapable of organizing to preserve some measure of 
solidarity among themselves. The melting-pot theory, while 
taking fuller cognizance of cultural differences, proved too opti- 
mistic in its prediction of steady fusion. Not only did the great 


Alchemist seem to be ignoring some of the groups altogether, 


15Tn the national parishes studied, total out-group marriages ranged 
from zero to twenty-five per cent depending on the relative isolation of the 
ethnic group and the attitude of the group toward such marriages. Some 
groups such the the Lithuanians display little opposition to out-group mar- 
riage, but their tendency to settle in close-knit communities around the 
national church has led to a relatively high rate of in-group marriage. See 
John L. Thomas, “Out-Group Marriage Patterns of Some Selected Ethnic 
Groups,” The American Catholic Sociological Review, Vol. XV (March,. 
1954), pp. 9-18. 
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but many ingredients in the pot appeared highly resistant to 
the “purging flame!” ** 

During World War I, a veritable crusade was launched to 
Americanize the immigrant. Immigrant peoples were to be 
transformed into “old line” Americans at once. The American- 
izers were confused in their thinking and vague in their choice 
of terminology.'’ Actually, they desired to force the immigrants 
to divest themselves of their heritages immediately and take 
over a standardized American pattern for their lives. As 
Panunzio points out, such assimilation tends to be merely stan- 
dardization.'* It is largely a negative process of denationaliza- 
tion and as John Collier remarks it “rather indicates the taking 
over of the richly variegated cultural life of the many peoples 
coming to our shores and reducing them all to a deadly, dull 
Puritan drab.” '® This itch to enforce conformity has frequently 
plagued Americans. Some historians even look upon it as a 
carry-over from Puritanism.*° At any rate, the crusade was 
soon recognized as spurious Americanization.?! One writer has 
summarized the program as follows: “One part ability to read, 
write, and speak English; one part the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; one part the Constitution; one part love for apple 
pie; one part desire and willingness to wear American shoes; 
and another part pride in American plumbing will make an 
American of anyone.” *? 


16 See Israel Zangwill, The Melting Pot (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923, revised edition), pp. 184—85. 

17“Such words and phrases as ‘good patriotic American,’ ‘American- 
ism,’ ‘civic loyalty,’ ‘old fashioned American ideals,’ ‘patriotism,’ etc., were 
used very freely by the advocates of Americanization, yet seldom did they 
define terms.’”’ Edward G. Hartmann, The Movement to Americanize the 
Immigrant (New York: Columbia University Press, 1948) p. 269. 

18 Constantine M. Panunzio, Immigration Crossroads (New York: 
Macmillan, 1927), p. 254. 

19 John Collier, cited by Allen Burns, “Organic Americanization,” 
Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work (Chicago: N.C.S.W., 
1919) p. 729. 

20“That was the essence of practical Puritanism — the restriction of 
others.” Marcus L. Hansen, The Immigrant in American History (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), p. 105. 

21 “Conform in many large and fundamental ways the immigrant must, 
if he is to survive. That is as a matter of course. But that he should be- 
come a Protestant, vote the majority ticket, ‘root’ for the home team, cele- 
brate Mother’s day, eat corn flakes, live beyond his income, divorce his wife, 
and speculate in city lots would not seem to exhaust the nobler opportuni- 
ties that America holds for him.” Arthur E. Woods, Community Problems 
(New York: Century, 1928), p. 430. 

22 Franklin K. Lane as quoted by William C. Smith in Americans in 
the Making (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939), p. 116. 
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Current theory recognizes the manifold diversity and com- 
plexity of the processes involved in “becoming an American.”** 
Assimilation is viewed as a slow process in which both the host 
culture and the minority undergo modification while working 
toward an eventual unity which implies synthesis, not integral 
absorption. Consequently, the theory of cultural pluralism does 
not assume that complete fusion of cultures is a necessary opti- 
mum. The nation will be richer in its cultural make-up if the 
best that each group has brought is conserved. The natures, 
character, and personalities of the minority groups are built out 
of a culture different from our own, and the method of effective 
cultural transmission requires that the fundamentals of their 
heritages be preserved for generations. Hence, the theory takes 
into consideration the time element necessary in processes of 
assimilation and acknowledges the de facto diversity of our 
population growing out of traditional white-colored demarca- 
tions and the variety of cultures associated with the national 
origins of our immigrant stock. 

This theory represents a considerable advance over that 
traditional American provincialism which saw in all cultural 
differences the necessary marks of inferiority, and its abandon- 
ment of the ethnocentrism characterizing previous theories is 
commendable. Nevertheless, it tells us very little about the pro- 
cess of assimilation itself. As my research has suggested, the 
only marks of identity persisting among the groups studied is 
their cohesiveness of solidarity manifested primarily in in-group 
marriage. In other respects, third- and fourth-generation eth- 
nics appear very much like other Americans in similar socio- 
economic strata. Although they retain minority status through 
their association with the group, there is little indication that 
they constitute a specifically ethnic cultural subgroup. 

What changes has the culture of these groups undergone in 
the process? I suggest that this problem can best be approached 
through examining the nature of culture itself. An analysis of 
social and cultural structures reveals several elements of pri- 
mary importance. First, there is a basic, underlying ideology 
composed of the ultimate cultural goals — the elemental doc- 
trines on the nature and destiny of man and of society. Second, 
there are derivative sets of values and ends, specific institutional 
objectives, representing the culturally defined applications of 


23 W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of American 
Ethnic Groups (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945), pp. 156-219. 
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the ideology to concrete social institutions such as the economic 
system, the family, the state, and the church. Third, there are 
institutionalized means, culturally patterned and acceptable 
procedures, definite sets of social relationships established for 
the implementation of these institutional objectives. 

A comparison of the immigrant cultures with that of Ameri- 
can culture according to these three constituent elements reveals 
what transformations are required of the immigrant cultures 
if true Americanization is to be achieved. First, an analysis of 
basic, underlying ideologies reveals fundamental similarity. This 
should surprise no one since the ethnics studied are all products 
of the broad stream of Western culture. Their concepts of the 
nature and destiny of man agreed with the traditional Ameri- 
can outlook and many of these groups had fought long and 
bloody battles for freedom and independence. Consequently, 
their incorporation into the American cultural pattern en- 
countered no obstacles in this area. 

Second, in regard to the specific derivative institutional ob- 
jectives defined in their cultures, there were no substantial dif- 
ferences. These immigrants were strongly family-centered and 
conservative. The peasant background had inured them to hard 
work and frugality. They were anxious to achieve economic 
independence and ownership — enduring peasant drives which 
constant past frustration had only served to enforce. What they 
sought was an opportunity to work, to raise their families, 
and to worship without becoming a burden to anyone. If their 
necessary concentration on securing a living tended to blind 
them somewhat to their wider political responsibilities as citi- 
zens it should be recalled as Tom Paine once remarked that 
“hunger is not a postponable want!” Besides there was the 
barrier of language, lack of experience in American ways, and 
the general attitude, all too often strengthened by everyday ex- 
perience, that they were outsiders who had not yet qualified for 
full participation in American affairs. The important point is 
that their derivative institutional objectives were consonant 
with traditional American cultural patterns so that the process 
of integrating them into American society encountered no seri- 
ous obstacles. 

Third, the institutionalized means or culturally patterned 
and acceptable procedures established for the implementation 
of these institutional objectives differed considerably among the 
various immigrant cultures and, in turn, distinguished the im- 
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migrant groups from the remainder of American society. It 
was these relatively superficial, though highly visible, aspects 
of culture combined with a language barrier which slowed down 
where it did not totally eliminate communication, which made 
the immigrants’ culture appear so alien to the unsophisticated, 
provincial American mind. The enthusiasts of the melting-pot 
theory with their faith in the mystic fusion of the “best” in all 
cultures, the crusaders of the Americanizing decade with their 
itch to enforce conformity, and some of the cultural pluralists 
with their laudable respect for cultural differences have all 
tended to concentrate on this third element of culture with the 
result that they have not understood the problems which faced 
the immigrant and have missed the significance of his reactions 
to the American scene. 

As I have indicated, the immigrant arrived with a basic ide- 
ology and a set of institutional objectives not foreign to tradi- 
tional American culture. However, he possessed a complex of 
social relationships established for the implementation of these 
institutional objectives quite alien to American society. His 
problem, therefore, was to maintain his basic institutional ob- 
jectives while repatterning the means needed to implement 
these. In itself, this problem is a difficult one as the shift from 
a rural to an urban way of life has revealed in our own country, 
but for the immigrant it was complicated by additional factors. 

First, there was his language which limited his facility to 
learn new ways, inhibited his mobility, and marked him for dis- 
crimination, if not contempt. Second, he was crudely and merci- 
lessly exploited — in construction gangs, stockyards, mines, 
steelmills, and factories as well as in housing and general living 
conditions. Third, the natives the immigrant encountered were 
frequently no models of civic or domestic virtue. It was all 
very well for the Americanizers to speak of the “good old Ameri- 
can virtues ;” what the majority of the immigrants saw, crowded 
together as they were in the large industrial centers at the turn 
of the century, was widespread and open corruption in city 
politics, ruthless exploitation of the worker and his family in 
industry, and shocking disregard for morality in social life. 
Hence, in the eyes of many immigrants, Americanization came 
to be synonymous with demoralization.** 

This experience not only increased the immigrant’s tendency 


24 Smith, op. cit., p. 303; Carl Wittke, We Who Built America (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940), p. 409. 
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to withdraw into the security of his own group; it further moti- 
vated him to strengthen the existing barriers to wider partici- 
pation in society. It was this tendency to establish small ethnic 
enclaves which most accentuated the cultural variations of the 
new immigrants in American eyes. Actually, as I have sug- 
gested, these differences existed at a relatively superficial level. 
Consequently, their perpetuation through group action could 
only be a temporary expedient since second- and third-gener- 
ation ethnics were only partially subjected to group influences 
and found themselves in position to choose new practices for 
the implementation of traditional institutional objectives. 

A perceptive overview of the immigrants’ history, therefore, 
reveals that the ethnic leaders of the new immigration, forced 
as they were to solve the problem of acculturation under adverse 
circumstances and with no intelligent aid from the dominant 
group, faced the situation with considerable acumen.”° The 


establishment of some measure of group solidarity cushioned | 


the shock of culture conflicts, helped bridge the gap between 
generations, and permitted the gradual, though steady, intro- 
duction of new customs and practices while retaining the tradi- 
tional institutional objectives. Under the circumstances, it is 
difficult to see what alternatives were available to these groups.” 

What is the “cultural” position of these groups today? Con- 
sidering culture according to the three basic elements which I 
have outlined, it seems to me that the majority of the new immi- 
grants are well on their way to complete acculturation. They 
have adopted dominant customs and practices in conformity 
with their socio-economic class, and the present generation par- 
ticularly has acquired the traditional American faith in educa- 
tion as the principal ladder of mobility. Hence, we can give an 
affirmative answer to Brogan’s question: does America nation- 
alize its immigrants? 

Perhaps, it is more important to ask: are they assimilated? 
Here a qualification must be inserted. To the extent that they 


25 “While America has always insisted that her immigrant population 
should become Americanized she has never made, as a nation, a single intel- 
ligent effort to aid them in a process which, even under favorable circum- 
stances, can be very difficult.” Angelo M. Pellegrini, Immigrant’s Return 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951), p. 71. 

26 Parenthetically, I may add that the critical issue today, and it is one 
which faces many ethnic leaders, is to decide when the active promotion of 
solidarity ceases to work for the best interests of the group. It is at least 
conceivable that the continued promotion of group cohesion will impede the 
social and economic mobility of group members. 
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retain group cohesion through distinct ethnic organizations and 
in-group marriage, they remain identifiable as ethnics and are 
subjected to some discrimination as a minority. My research 
leads me to conclude that the core centers of solidarity will 
remain firm for some time so that we will continue to have, at 
least in our large industrial centers, identifiable ethnic minor- 
ities.?’ 

Does the persistence of these ethnic centers imply cultural 
pluralism? It seems to me that cultural pluralism as applied to 
ethnics can only mean that these groups possess a distinctive 
culture which they maintain more or less intact from the domi- 
nant culture. In this sense there is no cultural pluralism since 
these groups have retained only a few distinctive cultural traits 
and these are well on the way to disappearing in most sections. 


However, there is a sense in which it is possible to speak of 
cultural pluralism although I should prefer to designate it as 


_ the manifestation of different aspects of a complex culture. 


There coexist in America varying religious beliefs, some of 
which specify clearly defined social and institutional objectives. 
To the extent that these varying beliefs affect and differentiate 
the three elements of culture they might be considered the basis 
for cultural pluralism. Historically, the various religious beliefs, 
as representative of the broad stream of Western culture, have 
not differentiated their members into identifiable cultural sub- 
groups. In theory they have maintained rather general con- 
sensus on the nature and destiny of man as well as on his basic 
institutional objectives. In practice they have concentrated on 
the private life of the individual with the result that they have 
had little affect on our basic cultural institutions.”* 

I have chosen to consider the evolution of the immigrant 
from the point of view of national solidarity. In this respect, 


27 However, in every urban center, more and more young ethnic couples 
are severing their connections with the group by moving to the suburbs. 
Most of the ethnic centers are in the oldest, most industrialized sections of 
the city so that if present trends in urban mobility continue, they are bound 
to be affected adversely. 

28 For this reason I feel that the traditional dominant-Protestant- 
minority-Catholic approach to acculturation postulates an artificial dicho- 
tomy. Whatever may have been its origins, the American culture encoun- 
tered by the new immigrants was a complex, transitional phenomenon 
neither Protestant nor Catholic and perhaps best characterized as “secu- 
lar.” The fact that Protestant-Catholic tension exists is another problem 


not to be confused with the process of acculturation in contemporary 
America. 
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he has adjusted to the social order — he is fully “Americanized.” 
For contemporary members of the new immigration, the ethnic 
group as such does not constitute a distinctive cultural group- 
ing but rather a necessary transitional stage in the overall 
acculturation process. The theory of cultural pluralism as a 
reaction to the crusading Americanizers rendered good service 
by promoting tolerance and understanding.*® As a theory imply- 





| 


{ 


ing the coexistence of distinctive cultural subgroups, it does not | 


apply to the ethnic of the new immigration in any meaningful 
way. The cultures of the various groups studied remain distinc- 


tive primarily to the extent that they are based on and indicate a | 


definite set of religious beliefs. The ethnics share this in com- 
mon with other members of their faith and, consequently, they 
constitute a culturally pluralistic group only to the degree that 
members of various religious groups do so in contemporary 
society. 


In conclusion, my research has shown that the ethnics of | 
the new immigration are identifiable primarily by their soli- | 


darity in ethnic organizations and in-group marriage. During 
the difficult period of acculturation, group cohesion served the 
function of lessening culture conflicts, bridging the gap between 
generations, and reducing disorganization. At present, although 
solidarity exists at the core centers, the acculturation process 
is well under way. These groups have been “denationalized” and 
are rapidly being “nationalized.” When the process is completed, 
these groups will be distinctive not because they form cultural 
pluralities but because they share a set of religious beliefs in 
common with their co-religionists throughout society. 
JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 

Institute of Social Order, St. Louis, Mo. 





29“It is coming to be recognized, moreover, that varying religious 
beliefs and cultural traits need not be a threat to national solidarity and 
are not necessarily disruptive of national loyalty. .. . Isolation of the 
minority from the body politic and social, on whatever ground it may be 
based and by whatever means enforced is increasingly regarded as the road 
to the perpetuation and accentuation of previously existing differences and 
as contrary to civilized public policy.” Louis Wirth, “The Problem of 
Minority Groups,” in The Science of Man in the World Crisis, ed. by Ralph 
Linton (New York: Columbia University Press, 1954), p. 309. 
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CATHOLIC REFUGEE FAMILIES IN 
ST. LOUIS, 1948-1954* 


Beginning in 1948 large numbers of refugees came to the 
United States. These people who had left their homes because 
of persecution, and could not return with safety, sought and 
found new homes in our country. Some 400,000 displaced per- 
sons were resettled in America by the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission. 

To aid in the placement and resettlement of Catholic refu- 
gees, the National Catholic Welfare Conference War Relief 
Services in New York established Bishops’ Resettlement Com- 
mittees in various U. S. cities. Between October 30, 1948, and 
March 1, 1954, a total of 138,985 refugees were resettled here 
under the general direction of NCWC. This study considers how 
the Catholic refugee families in the Archdiocese of St. Louis 
have fared since coming to this country. The success story this 
report tells should encourage all U. 8. Catholics to help NCWC 
in its new drive to bring 50,000 more refugees to our shores. 
Under the new law, the 1953 Refugee Relief Act, which replaces 
the 1948 Displaced Persons Law, 214,000 may enter this country 
by December 31, 1956. 

The basic study group for this report is made up of the 
1,817 refugees who were resettled by the St. Louis Resettlement 
Committee for Displaced Persons, directed by the Reverend 
Victor T. Suren. Table I gives a partial distribution by nation- 
ality of the Catholic refugees resettled by NCWC and by the 
St. Louis Resettlement Committee. 

It is hoped that a careful study of an entire group will help 
in the understanding of similar groups, both those which are 
already present in other U. S. cities, as well as groups which 
may come to this country. If any particularly difficult adjust- 
ments must be made, a study such as this can show the steps 
which should be taken to make these adjustments in the best 
possible way. No one hopes to eliminate all difficulties in the 
adjustment process. Nor is this always desirable. But a study 


* This article is a synopsis of some findings contained in the author’s 
unpublished Master’s thesis, “Catholic Refugee Families in St. Louis,” Dept. 
of Sociology, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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such as this can help to smooth the way over some of the 
greatest adjustment hurdles. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION BY NATIONALITY OF REFUGEES 
RESETTLED BY NCWC AND ST. LOUIS RESETTLEMENT 
COMMITTEE, OCT. 30, 1948 — MARCH 1, 1954 











NCWC(a St. Louis (b 

Nationality Total Per Cent Total Per Cent 
Polish 47,869 34.4 400 22.0 
Ukrainian 23,599 17.0 89 4.9 
Lithuanian 21,240 15.3 83 4.6 
Hungarian 8,215 5.9 152 8.4 
German 8,163 5.9 874 48.1 
Latvian 6,579 4.7 17 0.9 
All others 23,320 16.8 202 11.3 

Total 138,985 100.0 1,817 100.0 





a) NCWC data in personal letter from NCWC Resettlement Director, 
March 19, 1954. 


b) St. Louis data from Resettlement Committee files. 





Method 


To obtain information for this study a questionnaire was 
sent to the “Heads of Catholic Refugee Families” in the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis with the help of the Very Reverend Aloysius 
J. Wycislo, assistant executive director of the NCWC Resettle- 
ment Division in New York; the Reverend Joseph P. Fitzgerald, 
assistant executive director of the Bishop’s Resettlement Com- 
mittee in Chicago; and Father Suren. After considerable re- 
vision based on comments by those named above, as well as by 
Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, Chairman of the Department of 
Sociology at St. Louis University and other department mem- 
bers, the questionnaire was printed in English. Because he 
reasoned that a questionnaire in English might be too difficult 
for the refugees under his charge and the validity of the replies 
might be suspect, Father Suren had the questionnaire translated 
into Croatian, German, Hungarian, and Polish. He then mailed 
the questionnaires to the refugees who were still within the 
confines of the St. Louis Archdiocese, together with a stamped, 
return-addressed envelope, and a covering letter explaining the 
purpose of the study. Later he sent out “follow-up” cards, col- 
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lected and sorted the returned questionnaires, and had them 
translated into English. Of the 356 questionnaires delivered, 
221 were returned containing the essential information that was 
asked. The high rate of return, 62 per cent, is a tribute to the 
work of Father Suren. Primarily because they know and trust 
Father Suren and are very grateful to him, the refugees were 
happy to cooperate in this project which came to them with his 
endorsement. 

Returns from the questionnaires were coded, the information 
was punched on IBM cards, and the various tabulations were 
made. The original report contains 45 tables, only six of which 
will be reproduced in this article. 


Summary of Results 
The number of individuals covered by the 221 returned ques- 
tionnaires is 721: 192 adult males, 184 adult females, and 345 
children. Table II gives the distribution of age of the 721 Catho- 
lic refugees. Almost half of them are between 16 and 44 years 
of age; 30 per cent are under 16, and the remaining 20 per cent 
are 45 years of age and over. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS OF CATHOLIC 
REFUGEES IN ST. LOUIS ARCHDIOCESE, 1954 











Per Cent of 

Age Group Total Total Group 
Under 16 years 220 30.5 
16-44 years 353 49.0 
45 years and over 148 20.5 
Total 721 100.0 





As was noted in Table I, 48 per cent of the refugees reset- 
tled in and around St. Louis were of German origin. This in- 
cludes those actually from Germany itself, as well as those of 
German ethnic origin. The latter are commonly called “German 
expellees,” that is, they are descendants of German ethnics who, 
centuries ago, settled in various Eastern European countries 
and remained there until forced out by the advance of Com- 
munism. NCWC tries to place refugees in location where, if 
possible, others who speak the language of the refugees also 
dwell. St. Louis, with its large German population, was thus 
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chosen for many German-speaking refugees. Although Polish 
refugees are the largest group of nationals resettled by NCWC, 
only 22 per cent of the refugees in St. Louis are of Polish origin. 
These two groups make up 70 per cent of the total resettled by 
the St. Louis Committee. 

One reason, perhaps, why groups such as these have not been 
studied is because of the time-element: none of them has been 
in this country very long. Only five of the families studied have 
been in the U. S. for more than five years, while three have been 





here less than a year. About 67 per cent have been in America | 


from one to three years. Time is important in the process of 
adjustment. Considering the short time many of them have 
been here, their adjustment is all the more remarkable. A second 
reason why groups of refugees have not been studied is this: 
the agencies responsible for their care are usually under-staffed 
and overworked. Though a study of their group might be of vast 
importance sociologically, it is far more important that the daily 
work of caring for the refugees be done. A study, a report, a 
survey — these can wait; the daily work must be done. 


Economic Adjustment 
High on the list of important adjustments the refugees must 
make in America is their economic adjustment. When plans are 


fashioned to bring refugees to a new land, serious thought is | 


given to the question: can they make a living in the new land? 
Some have been deceived into thinking America is a “land flow- 
ing with milk and honey,” where money and jobs are to be had 
even without asking for them. Every Resettlement Director can 
point to individuals who were given all sorts of promises before 
coming here, and arrived only to find nothing but empty prom- 
ises. These are the cases that consume the precious time and 
funds of the agencies trying to help refugees. So we ask: “How 
are refugees doing?” If we may consider the group under dis- 
cussion as typical, the answer must be: “Fairly well.” Presently 
about half of the refugees are out of debt, and of those who are 
in debt, almost half of them owe for their homes. 

Connected with the economic adjustment, a fact which is 
carefully considered before refugees are brought to this country 
by NCWC, is the question of the ability of the breadwinner to 
work at one or more jobs. For the most part, the respondents 
are from the laboring classes: in Europe, before the unsettled 
conditions after 1939, 28 per cent of them worked on farms, 
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h 18 per cent were skilled workers, 5 per cent semi-skilled work- 
4» ers, and about 5 per cent unskilled and service (caretakers, 
1. | janitors, servants, etc.) workers. In this country, 15 per cent 
y secured their first jobs as farmers, 18 per cent as skilled work- 
ers, 7 per cent as semi-skilled workers, while 20 per cent found 
nN | jobs as service workers, and 27 per cent as unskilled workers. 
N | This information is found in Table III. 





n | TABLE III 

a DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION OF CATHOLIC 

of REFUGEES IN ST. LOUIS ARCHDIOCESE: PRE-WAR 
ye | EUROPEAN AND POST-WAR AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT. 


Pre-1939 Occupations First U.S. Occupation 

















3: Type of Occupation Frequency Per Cent Frequency Per Cent 
_ Farm: owners, foremen, laborers 63 28.5 35 15.8 
St | Skilled workers 41 186 41 186 
ly | Housewife 17 7.7 8 3.6 
a | Professional and technical 16 y 7 3.2 
| Semi-skilled 12 5.4 16 7.2 
| Unskilled, except farm laborers 7 3.2 60 27.1 
| Service workers 6 2.7 45 20.4 
| Clerical 6 2.7 1 0.4 
ist | Sales 4 1.8 0 0.0 
re | Managers and officials 3 1.4 0 0.0 
is | Not applicable 43a 19.4 1b 0.4 
d? | No answer 3 1.4 7 3.2 
iad Total 221 100.0 221 99.9 
ad a) Too young to work; in school. 
an b) Sick 
re 
m- The refugees have taken long strides in the direction of suc- 


nd | cessful economic adjustment: their financial condition is gen- 
OW | erally sound and they apparently have adjusted themselves to 
1S- | work and working conditions in America. When they change 
tly | jobs, they do so because new jobs offer certain definite advan- 
re | tages: when asked why they had changed jobs, 33 per cent gave 
_ | “more pay” or “promotional opportunities” as the reason. Some 
1S | have feared that undue job mobility among refugees might indi- 
try | cate unsuccessful adjustment. Actually, when we learn why 
to | the job mobility exists, we are inclined to suggest that a certain 
nts | amount of job mobility could represent a trend toward a better 
led adjustment. The reason why most change jobs is that they want 
nS, | to “better themselves.” Without at times realizing it, the refu- 
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gees have quickly begun to practice something characteristic of 
America. 
Religious Adjustment 

All Catholics interested in helping the refugees are, with 
reason, concerned about their religious practices. There are 
possibilities of losing the faith in the process of moving from | 
one home to another. Earlier in our history charges were made 
that immigrants had lost the faith in America. In 1925 the late | 
Bishop Shaughnessy showed this concern in the title of his 
study, Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith?! In this work he 
analyzed and rejected the charges of those who claimed the im- 
migrant had lost the faith. A more recent work points out the 
difficulties present when a group moves from one country to 
another, with special emphasis given to the question of religion.’ 

The problem of religious adjustment is many-sided: religious 
obligations do not change substantially with land nor with lan- 
guage. The questionnaire asked about Mass, confession, Catho- 
lic education of the school-age children, and membership in par- 
ish organizations. Table IV shows that more than three-fourths | 
of the respondents attend Sunday Mass regularly. Of the 16 | 
per cent who do not go to Mass every Sunday, about half of them | 
explain that they are prevented from doing so by their work. | 


TABLE IV. 


REGULARITY OF MASS ATTENDANCE OF CATHOLIC 
REFUGEES IN ST. LOUIS ARCHDIOCESE, 1954 


Number of Times at Mass 











per Month Frequency Per Cent 
Less than four 36 16.3 
Four-five 165 74.7 
Six-ten 5 23 
More than ten 3 1.4 
No answer 12 5.4 
Total ' 221 100.1 





Reception of the Sacrament of Penance presents a special 
problem for the refugees. In order to go to confession most of 


1Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? 
(New York: Macmillan & Company, 1925); cf. also, American Catholic 
Sociological Review, 15, 2 (June, 1954), p. 105. 

2Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., The Catholic Church and German Ameri- 
cans, (Milwaukee: Bruce Fublishing Company, 1953), p. 274. 
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them must struggle with what little English they can command. 
Only a few stated they were able to go to confession in their 
native tongue. Twenty-three per cent of all respondents ap- 
proached this Sacrament only once during the past year; 38 per 
cent went two or three times; and 28 per cent went more than 
three times. Table V tabulates the answers given to the ques- 
tion: “Are your school-age children attending a Catholic 
school?” The results are encouraging: only eight (8.5 per cent) 
of the 94 respondents with school-age children were not sending 
all of their children to a Catholic school. 


TABLE V. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF SCHOOL-AGE 
CHILDREN OF CATHOLIC REFUGEES IN 
ST. LOUIS ARCHDIOCESE, 1954 


Children Attending 











Catholic Schools Frequency Per Cent 
All 86 91.5 
Some 5 5.3 
None 3 3.2 

Total 94 100.0 





Maurice R. Davie, in his detailed study of refugee immi- 
grants to the U. S. from 1933 to 1944, found that the over- 
whelming percentage took part in organized life in this country.* 
The same cannot be said of this group which, unlike Davie’s 
group, contains few people from the professional classes. Only 
20 per cent belong to any parish club or organization; only 15 
per cent belong to any non-parish clubs or organizations. 

General Adjustment 

Of the 221 respondents, 219 want to become American citi- 
zens. Almost that many, 214 to be exact, are trying to learn the 
English language, which they realize is the first step toward 
becoming an American citizen. Almost half of the refugees are 
attending special classes in English, American History, or Citi- 
zenship. 

When asked about the most difficult adjustment problem 
or situation they had to face, the refugees mentioned that the 
English language presented the biggest difficulty: almost 30 per 


cent asserted this. One-fourth of the group stated that they had 


3 Maurice R. Davie, Refugees in America, (New York: Harper and’ 
Brothers, 1947), p. 186. 
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no difficult adjustments to make; one-fourth did not answer this 
query. Other areas that caused trouble for them were: some 
laws and customs, such as “the penal laws,” “the rearing of 
children,” “‘the indecency of youth,” and “high taxes.” Others 
mentioned such items as food and climate, unfriendly neighbors, 
and poor living quarters as being difficult areas of adjustment. 
(See Table VI.) 
TABLE VI. 
MOST DIFFICULT ADJUSTMENTS OF CATHOLIC 
REFUGEES IN ST. LOUIS ARCHDIOCESE, 1954 














Difficulties or Problems Frequency Per Cent 
Language 66 29.9 
No difficulties 55 24.9 
Some laws and customs 26 11.8 
Food and climate 4 1.8 
Unfriendly neighbors 4 1.8 
Poor living quarters 2 0.9 
Multiple 6 2.7 
No answer 58 26.2 

Total 221 100.0 
Conclusions 


What conclusions may we draw from our study? The first 
and obvious conclusion we may draw is this: an outstanding 
piece of work has been done in the resettlement of recent refu- 
gees if the St. Louis experience is typical. Only because of these 
efforts — in Europe, in the selection of the refugee families; 
in this country, in the offices of NCWC; in the various local 
resettlement offices, of which the St. Louis Resettlement Com- 
mittee is a very worthy member — have so many refugees been 
able to make the transition from their life in Europe to their 
new and different life in America. However, as any Resettle- 
ment Director will admit, the study suggests that more work 
remains to be done. 

The St. Louis findings indicate that where some refugees 
have not adjusted successfully (and no one denies that there 
are instances of unsuccessful adjustment to be found), a partial, 
but very influential, cause appears to be their failure to keep 
in close contact with the local Resettlement Committee respon- 
sible for, and vitally interested in, their welfare. Close contact 
between refugee and the local Resettlement Committee is a “must” 
especially during the first stages of their stay in the new home- 
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land. How long does this period last? It may vary so much 
from individual to individual, depending on various factors, that 
a single definitive answer would be out of the question. How- 
ever, it does seem that a minimum might be placed between two 
and three years. 

Secondly, the importance of special classes for refugees 
cannot be overemphasized. The good work done in this area by 
many generous volunteers is but a beginning that might well 
be expanded and diversified. 

Thirdly, by some means or other, refugees should be brought 
into closer contact with various parish activities. Parishioners 
with patience, tact, and generosity to take the time to acquaint 
the refugee with some of the many advantages that may be 
gained from active participation in parish clubs and organiza- 
tions are needed. If refugees complain they do not meet and 
know enough American citizens, what better suggestion can 
be made than for them to meet such people in gatherings spon- 
sored by their own parish? 

Finally, it is hoped that the success story of “Catholic Refu- 
gee Families in St. Louis” will encourage other similar studies. 
The Right Reverend Monsignor John O’Grady of Catholic Char- 
ities in Washington points out the need for Catholic scholarship 
in this field.t It is the hope of Dr. Mihanovich that the Sociol- 
ogy Department of St. Louis University will be able to improve 
upon the method used in this study, and continue the work in 
three of the largest resettlement areas of the United States. 
Monsignor Wycislo has promised the aid of the NCWC Reset- 
tlement Division in New York to further such work. Definite 
suggestions have already been made for the improvement of 
the questionnaire, the ‘“‘backbone” of this study, and serious 
thought has been given to the possibility of adding personal in- 
terviews in order to check upon the material obtained through 
the questionnaire method, and to add to it as well. 

All sociologists can profit from the information gathered 
in such studies. Further, such studies can help the average 
American toward a better understanding of the refugee and his 
problems. As for the agencies now working on behalf of the 
refugee, additional research studies of this nature can aid 
them to focus their efforts more sharply on the problem- 
areas which may be revealed. JOHN C. REED, S.J. 

St. Ignatius High School, Cleveland, O. 


4 Editorial, “A Rational Approach to Immigration,” The Catholic 
Charities Review, Vol. 38, No. 7 (September, 1954), p. 137. 








THE BEHAVIOR OF FATHERS AS 
REPORTED BY NORMALS, NEUROTICS, 
AND SCHIZOPHRENICS * 


On the basis of appreciable evidence, Kallmann has indi- 
cated that there is a strong hereditary factor in schizophrenia.' 

Jenkins, on the other hand, has stressed schizophrenia as a 
development sequence of three stages and regards the environ- 
mental factor as particularly important in bringing on the first 
stage. The stages are (1) withdrawal, (2) disorganization, and 
(3) psychotic reorganization. The schizoid withdrawal is a non- 
adaptive response to frustration, and the parent-child relation 
is a most common source of such frustration. Schizophrenic 
disorganization sets in as non-adaptive responses are continued 
and in turn give rise to further frustrations which in turn again 
give rise to more non-adaptive responses. There is for the older 
and stronger usually the third stage where the schizophrenic 
personality reorganizes along paranoidal lines in an apparently 
desperate attempt to forestall further disorganization.’ 

No necessary heredity vs. environment conflict must follow 
from these contrasting views. Since normal personalities are 
regarded as products of the two factors it does not seem illogical 
to hold that schizophrenic personalities are also such products. 
Research and findings relating to the hereditary factor in schizo- 
phrenia need not discourage nor disqualify research and findings 
relating to the environmental factor in schizophrenia. It is the 
multiplication of the two factors, not either of them singly, that 


* The co-operation of Dr. Francis J. Gerty, Director of the Psychiatric 
Division of the Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute, and the members of his 
staff is thankfully acknowledged. 

1 Franz J. Kallmann, “The Genetic Theory of Schizophrenia,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. CIII (1946), pp. 309-22. Also see Franz 
J. Kallmann, The Genetics of Schizophrenia (New York: J. J. Augustin, 
1938), p. 163. 

2 Richard L. Jenkins, “The Schizophrenic Sequence: Withdrawal, Dis- 
organization, Psychotic Reorganization,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, Vol. XXII (1952), pp. 738-748. Also see “Behind the Catatonic 
Defense” in Journal for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation, Vol. VII 
(1953), this being the publication of a speech given by Jenkins in Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 20, 1953, at the Convention of the Association for 
Physical and Mental Rehabilitation. 
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makes the product. With this thought, the present paper is 
focusd upon one phase of the environmental factor: the be- 
havior of the fathers of schizophrenics toward the schizophre- 
nics as contrasted to the behavior of fathers of normals toward 
the normals and the behavior of fathers of neurotics toward the 
neurotics. 

Schizophrenics of all categories, simple, hebephrenic, cata- 
tonic, and paranoid, are included in the term schizophrenics. 
The neurotics are of the conventional, introverted, fearful types. 
The anti-social, out-going, aggressive neurotic types, sometimes 
called destiny neurotics or psychopaths are not included. 

The normals have been drawn from the day liberal arts and 
evening liberal arts student bodies of a large urban university, 
which has a denominational affiliation, but a religiously and 
ethnically diverse student body. It was thought at first that 
day students might be used as one normal control group and 
evening students as another. The great similarity in the respon- 
ses of the two groups, however, left no valid reason for main- 
taining the separation. The two groups have now been joined 
into one. 


An earlier research by McKeown showed statistically signifi- 
cant differences in the behavior of the parents of small, highly 


| selected groups of male and female normals, neurotics, and 


schizophrenics.* At that time the cases selected had to fall in 
line with thirteen rigorous selection considerations. This policy 
yielded subjects of fairly uniform social characteristics, but was 
otherwise costly in that a most painstaking search uncovered 


_ only a total of 126 cases eligible to use The findings, then, 


which are stated in Table A and relate to both parents, are sub- 
ject to the usual doubts regarding significant differences that 
rest on small samples. It was, therefore, decided to reconsider 
the study, retaining only three of the original thirteen criteria: 
(1) unbroken childhood home, (2) native born white ethnic 
status, (3) adequate information. It was also decided to deal 
separately with the behavior of the fathers and the mothers. 
The present report relates only to the behavior of the fathers. 

In both the earlier and the present studies, neurotics and 


3 James Edward McKeown, “The Behavior of Parents of Schizophre- 
nic, Neurotic, and Normal Children,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
LVI (1950-51), pp. 175-179. 

+Drawn primarily from Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute, Psychia- 
trie Division. 
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schizophrenics responded through case records.‘ In the earlier 
study the normals responded through guided interviews and in 
the present study through anonymous questionnaire.’ This does 
introduce a question of the comparability of the data. The effects 
of the personalities of various psychiatrists, case workers, and 
case informants upon the data regarding neurotics and schizo- 
phrenics and the effect of the identified guided interviewing 
situation, on the one hand, and the relative comfort of anony- 
mous response to questionnaire, on the other, upon the data 
regarding normals cannot be readily appraised. The four cate- 
gories used to describe parental behavior in the earlier study 
were retained in the present study: (1) Demanding-Antago- 
nistic, (2) Superficial, (3) Encouraging, (4) Protective-Indul- 
gent. Their definitions follow. 

Demanding-antagonistic. — Parent demands that patient live 
up to parents’ ideas of right conduct and/or achieve the occupa- 
tional, athletic, and/or social goals parent. has set. Parent is 
generally rigid and Victorian in his ideas of right conduct. | 
Parent attempts to dictate patient’s career plans and may frus- 
trate or discourage the patient’s own plans. The status needs 
of the parent rather than the needs of the patient guide the | 
parent’s behavior. The parent appears to be seeking vicarious | 
social recognition through the patient and/or attempting to com- 
mand deference from the patient. Parent may expect patient 
to discharge responsibilities for which he has not been ade- 
quately prepared. Parent may attempt to gain conformity to 
his plans and ideals by criticism, nagging, threats, punishments, 
and/or display of temper. Parent is prodding. 

Superficial. — Parent takes a laissez faire attitude toward 
the patient. Parent appears slightly concerned or indifferent to | 
the patient’s welfare, achievements, and/or problems. Parent 
appears not to want to be bothered by patient. Parent employs 
no discipline or employs it chiefly to ward off patient’s attention- 
getting attempts. There is little understanding and/or apprecia- 
tion of the patient’s needs. Parent may grant much autonomy 
to the patient. Parent is withdrawn or preoccupied with the 
patient’s siblings or with business or social interests beyond the 
family circle. Parent does not encourage the patient in con- 
fiding. There is no evidence of marked closeness and perhaps 
some evidence of distance between parent and patient. The 
parent’s behavior is either cold or casually friendly. 


5 Drawn from medically screened student population. 
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Encouraging. — Parent attempts to encourage and assist 
the patient in the process of growing up. Parent encourages 
patient in school, occupational, athletic, and/or social activities 
with an understanding of patient’s abilities and limitations. 
Parent will spend time leading, teaching, or otherwise assist- 
ing the patient. Parent does not attempt to dictate career plans 
but encourages patient to make own. Parent encourages the 
patient in confiding. There is an attempt to understand and 
appreciate the patient’s needs. The parent’s behavior is affec- 
tionate and patient. 

Protective-indulgent. — Parent is protective of the patient 
and reluctant to employ any discipline. Parent attempts to keep 
patient tied to his apron strings. Parent encourages a dependent 
attitude in the patient. Parent may discourage school, occupa- 
tional, athletic, and/or social progress. Parent gives much atten- 
tion to the patient’s real or imagined inferiorities. Parent de- 
fends the patient from criticism or hostility. Parent appears 
to be seeking satisfaction of own dependent needs through the 
patient. Parent may also attempt to keep patient dependent by 
displaying own inadquacies and demanding love and attention 
from the patient because of these inadequacies. The parent’s 
need for affection and response rather than the patient’s needs 
guide the parent’s behavior. The parent’s behavior is anxious. 

In a few of the abnormal cases and in many of the normals, 
two or more of the above categories were joined to describe ade- 
quately the behavior of one or both parents. The technical prob- 
lem of handling these mixed cases is difficult since the mixtures 
are various rather than all of the one kind. This report includes 
only cases where the behavior of both parents fitted well into 
one or the other of the above categories. See Table B. 

The statistical treatment of the data of the present report 
yielded the following results: 

I. (Table C) Normal females most commonly reported the 
behavior of their father toward them as Encouraging. Fathers 
of neurotic females were most commonly reported by case record 
as Demanding-Antagonistic. Fathers of female schizophrenics 
(undifferentiated) were most commoniy reported by case record 
as Superficial. Chi square test showed these differences signifi- 
cant with a P value of less than .01: that is, by chance alone they 
would occur less than one in one hundred times. 

II. (Table D) Like normal females, normal males most com- 
monly reported their fathers as Encouraging. As in the cases 
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of neurotic females, fathers of neurotic males were most com- 
monly reported as Demanding-Antagonistic. While fathers of 
female schizophrenics were definitely most commonly Super- 
ficial, equal numbers of fathers of male schizophrenics (26 in 
each category) showed Demanding-Antagonistic behavior and 


Superficial behavior. Interestingly, the number of fathers of | 


male schizophrenics showing Encouraging behavior was not far 
behind (21). Chi Square test, nevertheless, still showed the 
differences in Table D to be significant with a P value of less 
than .02 but not less than .01: that is, differences such as these 
would occur between one and two times in one hundred times by 
chance. 


III. (Table E) Male normals reported their fathers’ behav- | 


ior in a significantly less favorable light than did female nor- 
mals. Though both most commonly viewed their fathers as 


Encouraging, the tendency is less pronounced among males. The | 


Chi Square is equivalent to a P of about .05, indicating a differ- 
ence that would occur five times in one hundred times by chance 
alone. 

IV. (Table F) Fathers of improved and recovered female 
schizophrenics combined were most commonly reported by case 
record as Superficial. The same was true of fathers of the unim- 
proved female schizophrenics but to a lesser degree. A P value 
of between .05 and .02 was obtained through the Chi Square test 
for significance. Similar differences could not be established 





between combined improved and recovered male schizophrenics | 


and unimproved male schizophrenics. 


Conclusions 

(1) Thus far the findings of the present study confirm the 
findings of the earlier study with reference to normals and neu- 
rotics: fathers of normals are most commonly reported as En- 
couraging, and fathers of neurotics most commonly as Demand- 
ing-Antagonistic. The present study, however, indicates that 
typically the schizophrenic tends to perceive his father as Super- 
ficial. The earlier study contained little hint of this. In the light 
of modern psychiatric concepts of schizophrenia as representing 
a major withdrawal from environmental/social contacts, one 
might be inclined to expect the schizophrenic to view the father 
as Superficial as a consequence of a need to avoid social interac- 
tion. Thus, the results of the current study seem to make clinical 
sense. 
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Similar credibility may be assigned to the results obtained 
with normals and neurotics. Among normals, which, as a group 
might be expected to show the highest degree of social confor- 
mity, the tendency to report the father as Encouraging appears 
to be appropriate to present operational criteria of normality. 
Again, with neurotics, among whom a salient symptom for diag- 
nostic purposes is anxiety, free-floating or specific, it is not sur- 
prising that such patients are significantly prone to view the 
father, or for that matter, the environment in general, as 
Demanding-Antagonistic. 

(2) The finding that normal females view the father in a 
more favorable light than do normal males would appear to pre- 
sent an interesting bit of support for the orthodox Freudian 
notion of an Oedipal rivalry between the son and the father for 
the favors of the mother, and of a contest between the daughter 
and the mother for the affections of the father. 

(3) The facts that improved or recovered male schizophre- 
nics could not be differentiated from unimproved schizophrenic 
males, and that female schizophrenics similarly dichotomized 
simply tended to view the father even more strongly as Super- 
ficial, suggest that the “basic personality structure” of these 
psychotics is materially the same regardless of whether or not 
the socially crippling symptoms calling for hospitalization later 
recede. In other words, as far as attitude toward the father is 
concerned, improvable or curable schizophrenics originally 
showed schizoid personalities rather than tending in the normal 
direction. 

(4) The data available here do not seem to warrant strong 
conclusions pertinent to social or biological factors in the etiol- 
ogies of neuroses or schizophrenia. This is due, unfortunately, 
to the dilemma attendant on the findings of psychologists and 
sociologists that the needs of the individual, his past experi- 
ences, even his socio-economic status, are considerably effective 
in distorting his perception of the milieu in which he functions. 
In other words, it is impossible with the present data for the 
authors to determine whether a subject’s report of his father’s 
behavior represents a sufficiently disinterested estimate, or 
whether it is badly contaminated with the subject’s perpetual 
distortions. Thus, there is no way of determining, as an 
example, if a schizophrenic got that way because his father 
was Superficial, or whether he perceives his father as Super- 
ficial because he is a schizophrenic. 
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Future studies in this area may permit etiologically stronger 








conclusions, since more adequate external verification of the 
reports of the subjects will be attempted. 
JAMES EDWARD MCKEOWN 


AND CONRAD CHYATTE 


TABLE A 


FINDINGS OF EARLIER STUDY 





DIFFERENCES IN BEHAVIOR OF PARENTS 





Behavior of Parents 


Behavior of Parents 





Group ! of Same Sex of Opposite Sex 
Schizophrenics Demanding - antago- Both demanding-anta- 
nistic behavior and_ gonistic and encourag- 
comparative absence ing behavior compara- 
of encouraging tively absent 
behavior 
Neurotics ...... Demanding - antago- Demanding - antago- 
nistic behavior and nistic behavior and | 
comparative absence comparative absence | 
of encouraging of encouraging 
behavior behavior 
Normals ....... Encouraging behavior Encouraging behavior 


and comparative ab- 
sence of demanding- 
antagonistic behavior 


and comparative ab- 
sence of demanding- 
antagonistic behavior 





125 males, 17 females in each group. N=126. All neurotic and schizo- 
phrenic differences from normal are significant at .01 or less. 


TABLE B 


USED AND UNUSED CASES IN PRESENT STUDY 








Used Not Used: Did Not 
Meet Selec- Not Used: 

tion Criteria Mixed Responses 
Male 167 147 61 
Normal Female 125 113 63 
- Male 29 . 2 
Neurotic Sennale 56 | 263 | 3 
‘ - Male 78 . ff 
Schizophrenic ponale 79 [583 | 10 





1 Number includes both 





males and females. 
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TABLE C 
BEHAVIOR OF FATHERS OF FEMALES 
Father: Father: 
Demanding- Father: Father: Protective- 
Antagonistic Superficial Encouraging Indulgent Total 
Female 
Normals: 15 32 70 8 125 
Female 
Neurotics: 28 17 9 2 56 
Female 
Schizo. : 27 35 11 6 719 
Total 70 84 90 16 N 260 
X 2=60.87 P < .01 
TABLE D 
BEHAVIOR OF FATHERS OF MALES 
Father: Father: 
Demanding- Father: Father: Protective- 
Antagonistic Superficial Encouraging Indulgent Total 
Male 
Normals: 28 62 70 7 167 
Male 
Neurotics: 12 7 8 2 29 
Male 
Schizo. : 26 26 21 5 78 
Total 66 95 99 14 N 274 





X ?2=15,928 .02 > P > .01 


TABLE E 
COMPARISON OF REPORTS OF NORMAL MALES AND 
FEMALES REGARDING FATHERS’ BEHAVIOR 














Father: Father: 
Demanding- Father: Father: Protective- 
Antagonistic Superficial Encouraging Indulgent Total 
Male 
Normals: 28 62 70 7 167 
Female 
Normals: 15 32 70 8 125 
Total 43 94 140 15 N 292 





X 2=7.696 P approx. .05 
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TABLE F 
BEHAVIOR OF FATHERS OF FEMALE SCHIZOPHRENICS 
Father: Father: 


Demanding- Father: Father: Protective- 
Antagonistic Superficial Encouraging Indulgent Total 








Female 

Recovered 

or Improved 

Schizo. : 13 19 
Female 

Unimproved 

Schizo. : 14 16 


Total 27 35 
X 2=8.891 .05 > P > .02 
































NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 








STATEMENT ON FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY IN RESEARCH 
AND TEACHING 


Eastern Sociological Society 

Along with other fields of research and teaching, sociology has become 
increasingly subject to and aware of dangerous threats to that intellectual 
freedom which is essential to the discharge of its professional responsibili- 
ties. As a discipline which seeks to understand human behavior in society, 
sociology has a clear and special responsibility strongly to reaffirm the 
basic right and need of men to know the conditions of their existence — 
above all, to know the causes and consequences of possible courses of action 
in order that men may act freely, intelligently, and responsibly. As a 
profession which seeks to illuminate man’s understanding of his social 
world, sociology has a further responsibility to reaffirm its right and duty 
broadly to study, and fearlessly to speak and write on the whole of the 
social world. 


Only as we in America become clearly aware of the nature of our 
own society and of other societies around the world will we be able to act 
intelligently and in good conscience in the face of the problem of our com- 
plex time. The “cold war” between communism and democracy, the eco- 
nomic health of our nation, ethnic, racial, and religious tensions — the 
solutions to these and many other problems ultimately depend upon a 
climate of opinion which encourages the pursuit of the facts of the case, 
apart from the contingencies of political preferences, popular clamor, and 
financial support. Anything which hampers the freedom to pursue scien- 
tific investigation, or distorts the public’s understanding of the aims of 
social science, does a major disservice to the advancement of knowledge. 
There can be no “iron curtain” of forbidden inquiries in social science 
when such knowledge is basic to social welfare. 

Freedom in research and teaching, therefore, is not a privilege con- 
ferred upon scientists and scholars for their sake, but a responsibility 
imposed on them for society’s sake. It is the essential condition if they 
are to make their contribution to the maintenance of a free and responsible 
society. To advance knowledge the scientist is obliged to insist that pro- 
fessional integrity be respected and protected. Further, the sociologist 
cannot evade the necessity to give honest descriptions and responsible inter- 
pretations of social conditions, including those which may be neither 
pleasant nor politically preferred. 

Irresponsible interference with the essential and legitimate work of 
devoted men cannot be tolerated in our society. The sociologist must stand 
with his fellow scholars and scientists and with the informed public to 
maintain the social and political conditions requisite for increasing our 
knowledge of society. To do less would be to betray the ideal of profes- 
sional responsibility which is the basis of his training. 

In view of our nation’s increasingly urgent need for accurate and un- 
biased social analysis and for careful and critical appraisal of public 
policies, freedom in research and teaching becomes especially crucial. 
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Therefore, as one of many professional organizations of social scientists, 
the Eastern Sociological Society strongly affirms its support of academic 
freedom. By the same token, it protests against current abuses of legis- 
lative investigatory powers and their arbitrary interferences with the essen- 
tial work of our educational and research institutions. The Society will 
support its members in their right and obligation freely to study, speak, 
and write on all types of social issues. It invites all other groups similarly 
devoted to the preservation of individual freedom and responsibility and 
the advancement of knowledge to join in this common cause. 


UNESCO’s quarterly, International Social Science Bulletin, has re- 
cently devoted several issues to topics of possible interest to the Society’s 
members: Vol. V (1953), No. 3: Public Opinion Research; Vol. VI (1954), 
No. 1: Second World Congress of Sociology, Liege, 1953; Vol. VI, No. 2: 
Factors of Economic Progress; Vol. VI, No. 3: Economic Motivations and 
Stimulations in Underdeveloped Countries. 


Davenport, Iowa. The thirty-second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference was held here October 8-138. A 
nine-page mimeographed report on the resolutions passed at the meetings 
has been prepared for distribution by the Conference. 
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BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Editor 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


Essays In Sociological Theory. Revised Edition. By Talcott Par- 
sons. Glencoe, IIl.: The Free Press, 1954. Pp. 459. $6.00. 


Rarely has the revised edition of a book been of greater im- 
portance than in this case. When the original collection was 
published, Parsons’ theory of the Social System and the work 
of the famous team on the General Theory of Action were only 
in the making. Now Parsons’ epoch-making 1949 Presidential 
address to the American Sociological Society on “The Prospects 
of Sociological Theory,” containing the first outline of the work 
then in progress, finds its appropriate place in the sequence of 
essays which show the advance of the author’s thought from 
1938 up to 1953. Among the new essays are two which were 
written after the elaboration of the action theory had been made 
available to the public. One gives a sociologist’s view of the 
legal profession. This is a lecture delivered before lawyers and 
remarkable by the pleasantness of its style. Parsons has in this 
piece more than anywhere else succeeded in giving from the 
fullness of his thinking without setting up the (probably una- 
voidable) handicaps to an understanding of his conceptual 
scheme whose intrinsic difficulty creates a serious communi- 
cation problem in itself. 

But of greatest value to the reader is the last essay in the 
series: ‘“‘A revised analytical approach to the theory of social 
stratification.” Since the new edition retains Parsons’ first 
attempt to develop a theory of social stratification — an article 
written in 1940 — the reader can, by comparing the two essays, 
fully appreciate the decisive progress which has been achieved 
through Parsons’ and his associates’ work of the last four years. 
I would even go so far as to say that the 1953 essay, an article 
of more than 50 pages and the weightiest piece in content, offers 
a summary of the whole theory and may therefore serve as an 
introduction or rather an inducement to take up a study of the 
two volumes mentioned above, plus the meanwhile published 
“Working Papers.” 

Three other essays which have been added deal with pre- 
Nazi Germany, with Fascism (both written in 1942), and with 
“Population and the Social Structure of Japan” (1946). They 
all try to apply theory to concrete historical situations. Their 
usefulness, especially insofar as they are supposed to test the 
value of the theory, appears somewhat questionable. Any social 
scientist who has some additional first-hand knowledge of the 
social movements of that period, would have come to the same 
results in analyzing the facts and to the recommendations for 
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an appropriate American policy, and thus the articles do not 
offer any evidence for the special validity and applicability of 
the author’s theory. 

However, in a more general sense, this whole volume helps 
us to distinguish two meanings of the term “applied theory.” 
Whereas right now, in this early stage of the development of 
Parsons’ theory — after all, only two years have passed since 
the basic findings were published — its application to empirical 
research has not yet become too apparent, the reference of the 
pure and general theory to special fields of theory, to theories of 
“the middle range,” has been worked out very well. The 1953 
essay on social stratification illustrates the progress made in 
carrying over the general and abstract schemes of pure theory 
into the realm of concrete sociological themes. In this case, the 
theory of social stratification has greatly profited from the gen- 
eral theory of action. 

The extent to which Parsons is aware of the present stage 
of his work can be seen in the introduction he has written for 
the new edition. All sociologists of good will who want to con- 
nect their research with what Parsons and his teams are trying 
to advance will find the orientation for “Anschluss” in these 
first eighteen pages of the book. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Mathematical Thinking in the Social Sciences. Edited by Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1954. Pp. 444. 
$10.00. 

This is in no sense a systematic treatise on the use of mathe- 
matics in the social sciences. It is frankly a series of case 
studies chosen, as the editor says, “‘to give a fair sampling of 
the intellectual situations in which social scientists meet with 
mathematicians and what happens when they do.” The subject 
matter of the contributions is quite varied. Anderson applies 
the theory of Markov chains to the analysis of time changes in 
attitude. Rashevsky gives two of his social-behavior models and 
Coleman follows with a less technical exposition of general 
Rashvsky theory. Two papers by Guttman are particularly 
important; one deals with the principal components of scalable 
attitudes and the other with a new method of factor analysis. 
Marshak’s paper on probability and Simon’s on the construc- 
tion of social-science models are more general in character. The 
editor himself eontributes a paper on latent structure analysis 
as well as an introduction to the whole volume. 

The striking thing about these papers is their high degree 
of originality. They break new ground, rather than merely 
extend the scope of classical statistical theory. The same might 
be said of certain other recent developments not included in this 
volume; for example, decision theory, the Von Neumann- 
Morgenstern theory of games, or the Wiener-Shannon theory 
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of communication. It is hard to frame a statement expressing 
the precise contrast between these recent developments and the 
older statistical methods; but it might be at least partially 
true to say that the older methods simply summarized conven- 
iently large masses of numerical data in the form of averages, 
correlation coefficients, and the like, whereas the new social 
methematics often expresses in mathematical symbols an actual 
theory of social behavior. For instance, the Rashevsky model 
of imitative behavior expresses a definite theory about the way 
people influence one another. The present volume is a conven- 
ient introduction to these newer ways of thinking. It is too bad 
that its price is so high. 
PAUL HANLY FURFEY 

The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


A Theory of Social Control. By Richard T. LaPiere. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954. Pp. xi+568. $7.50. 

In recent decades Social Control seems to have lost much of 
its proper standing as an important specialization within the 
field of sociology. For this reason a major attempt at a theore- 
tical treatment of the subject may be welcomed as at least a 
promising sign. LaPiere’s approach, stressing the individual’s 
“regard for status in one or more discrete social groupings” as 
a principal key to the operation of society’s many controls over 
the individual’s behavior, offers many challenging insights. 

In the course of the reading, however, the theme begins to 
work rather thin, and the reader soon confronts the disturbing 
fact that the major development of the theory takes the form of 
assertion (sometimes bearing more than a suggestion of emo- 
tional bias!) and supposition supported only by illustration — 
and usually hypothetical illustration at that. Nor will the Catho- 
lic reader be too impressed by such illustrations passing for 
demonstration when it becomes clearly evident that the author 
has an extremely limited or distorted knowledge of one of his 
recurring sources of illustration, the Roman Catholic Church. 
Anyone who goes beyond minor surface superficialities in form 
could not descend to the inanity which declares that Irish Catho- 
licism has “little in common” with French Catholicism (p. 286). 
At other times his choice of words is unfortunate or, at the very 
least, unusual; referring to activities of terrorists as, in any 
sense, a form of “representative law” or stating that “without 
fellow men to grant him social status, and unless they do grant 
him status, he is somewhat less than human” are cases in point 
(italics added in both instances). His reduction of American 
Protestant missionary work in the Far East to the “primary 
motivating factor” of an over-supply of ministers and the 
similar reduction of the Catholic requirement that children of 
mixed marriages be brought up in the Catholic faith to a 
“formula” for aggrandizement of new members are other in- 
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stances of a type of superficial analysis that does grave dis- 
service to whatever merit the theory itself may possess. 

The general tone of unconcern with which LaPiere views 
the growth and use of mass media is another source of some 
surprise. Some of the empirical studies conducted in wartime 
would seem to suggest that these are more potent sources of 
control than he gives them credit for being. 

GORDAN C. ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


The South African Way of Life. By G. H. Calpin et al. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. ix+200. $3.50. 
Prepared by the International Studies Conference at the 

request of Unesco, this book contains twelve articles written 

mostly by authors who call South Africa their native land and 
who are competent and well qualified. 


Beginning with a general historical background, the study 
covers the conflicting groups that make up South African 
society: the Afrikaans-speaking, the English-speaking and the 
Jewish community, the Bantu peoples, the colored peoples of 
mixed racial origin, and the Indians. Says David Marquard in 
his introductory chapter: ‘“‘For the past 150 years the history of 
South Africa has been a history of conflict. Conflict between 
black man and black man, between white man and black man, 
between white man and white man; struggle of white and black 
against a not over-generous nature: this is the background to 
its present problems.” Even though the relations between the 
white groups have been important in the past, they are over- 
shadowed by the problems existing between the white groups 
on one side and the colored groups on the other. The future 
development will largely depend upon the attitude of the Bantu 
peoples who number about 8,000,000 individuals compared with 
2,335,000 whites. 

Selby Bangani Ngcobo explains in Chapter V that the atti- 
tude of these natives towards the various sections of the white 


population ranges from suspicion to active hostility. This is | 


the result of the Apartheid-Policy of the Malan Government 
which, by erecting racial bars, has developed a feeling of resent- 
ment not only among the Bantus but also within the Indian 
community and among the colored people of mixed origin. In 
this respect the articles written by Golding and Joshua — “The 
Colored Community” — and by Calpin — “The Indian Com- 
munity” — offer many interesting facets of the problem. On 
the other hand there can be no doubt about the fact that the 
standard of living is steadily increasing and that the contribu- 
tions being made by Non-Europeans of all races to the industrial 
life of the country are becoming more and more important as 
Prestwich explains in his essay — “Political Institutions.” Of 
course it is also true that the natives are not ready for self- 
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government and that European predominance must be main- 
tained for the best interests of all. 


The crucial point for progress consists in the fact that to 
take a share in the direction of public affairs the mass of active 
citizens must be educated to some degree at least. Although the 
educational facilities offered to the natives have improved dur- 
ing recent years, they are by no means adequate. Dr. Wollheim, 
in his article on education, reports that in 1944 African chil- 
dren attending schools numbered 562,000 as compared with 
420,000 Europeans, the percentages of the total population being 
7.5 and 18.7 respectively! Dr. Wollheim is pleased to note that 
only eight years previously the figures were 360,000 for Bantu 
(5.5 per cent) and 375,000 for Europeans (18.7 per cent). The 
author reports that the number of Bantu attending universities 
and colleges is also steadily increasing. This cannot be checked 
because reliable statistical information is not available. 


This reviewer believes that this part of the picture offers the 
worst aspects. In a scientific analysis covering the situation of 
the Indian minority (Reconciliation in South Africa and the 
Status of the Indians in International Law, Bookland, Calcutta, 
India), he found that of 228,000 Indians living in Natal and 
113,400 residing in the wealthy community of Durban, one 
Indian took his master’s degree in 1947 and two Indians their 
master’s degrees in 1948! With “progress” like this, it will be 
an eternity before the natives will get an opportunity to take 
even a modest share in the affairs of their country. Prestwich 
points out that in the Cape Colony the Bantu play a limited role 
in the government, the experiment of the Native Representa- 
tive Council having failed partly because it was given no execu- 
tive powers and therefore no real responsibility. 

In the final chapter, Marquard states that the real unity of 
sentiment necessary as a condition for self-government does 
not exist in South Africa at present. This has to be regarded as 
a serious symptom which partly, at least, may be a consequence 
of the legislation discriminating against the natives. 

While this study is an excellent source of information, the 
conclusions reached should be handled cautiously. 

HENRY K. JUNCKERSTORFF 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Ways And Power of Love: Types, Factors, and Techniques 
of Moral Transformation. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1954. Pp. xiv+552. $6.00. 


The preface of this work presents several theses which, 
when proven empirically, manifest the tremendous power of 
love. These theses are the following: Hate begets hate; violence 
engenders violence; hypocrisy is answered by hypocrisy; war 
generates war; and love creates love. Unselfish love has enor- 
mous creative and therapeutic potentialities, far greater than 
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most people think. Love is a life-giving force, necessary for 
physical, mental, and moral health. Altruistic persons live 
longer than egoistic individuals. Children deprived of love tend 
to become vitally, morally, and socially defective. Love is the 
most powerful antidote against criminal, morbid, and suicidal 
tendencies; against hate, fear, and psychoneuroses. It is an 
indispensabde condition for deep and lasting happiness. It is 
goodness and freedom at their loftiest. It is the finest and most 
powerful educational force for the ennoblement of humanity 
(Pp. vii+viii). 

The book itself is divided into five parts which, while pre- 
senting the empirical evidence for the foregoing thesis, yields 
an evaluative theoretical system. Part One analyzes the mani- 
foldness of love, its five empirical dimensions, its power, and the 
ways of its production, accumulation, and distribution. Part 
Two gives a revision of the prevalent theories of personality 
structure (especially Freudian theories) on the assumption that 
they are not only fallacious, but also do a disservice to the task 
of creative integration and altruistic transformation of human 
beings. The basic assumption behind the analysis is that the 
total man must be viewed as an unconscious, conscious, and 
supraconscious being. 

Part Three deals with the techniques of altruistic growth 
of the apostles of sublime love, their main types, and the tech- 
niques which conditioned their creative growth and moral trans- 
figuration. Part Four consists of a systematic survey of the 
altruistic transformation of persons and groups. It includes the 
Yoga, the monastic, and secular brotherhoods’ systems of altru- 
istic education. And the final section shows the tragedy of tribal 
altruism and individual and group egotisms, with the main steps 
necessary for the unification of mankind through universaliza- 
tion of love. 

Sorokin uses throughout his well-known theme of ideational- 
idealistic-sensate cultures, maintaining that American immer- 
sion in sensate culture makes studies on altruization imperative 
if mankind is to be saved. Modern relativism, too, is evaluated 
objectively, with an excellent refutation of its validity given on 
page 535 of the notes. 

Reference to the “egos” in the personality studies (p. 88) 
as identical with the modern conception of “the selves’ con- 
fuses rather than clarifies modern personality contributions. 
Similarly, reference to “fortunate heredity,” “grace,” and 
“spiritual heredity,” as synonyms (p. 251, p. 204), projects 
Sorokin’s theory on personality into the welter of “unprove- 
ables,” which he himself rejects (p. 184) when analyzing the 
“saintly altruists’” explanation of “grace” as the fountain of 
man’s creative love. 

Outside of any reader’s personal commitments to certain 
philosophical and theological systems, this book is an excellent 
demonstration of the attempts of all cultures in all periods of 
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history to comprehend and utilize the concepts of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, which Sorokin unites as “Love.” 

ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 


If You Marry Outside Your Faith. By James A. Pike. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. 191. $2.50. 


The Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine declares 
that mixed marriages are undesirable; other religious leaders 
will utter a fervent ““Amen.” The usual arguments — letting the 
children choose their own religion, agreeing not to keep the 
promises, deciding to practice contraception, and so on — are 
all weighed and found wanting. 


Much of the discussion necessarily centers around the Catho- 
lic position although one chapter points out the difficulties when 
“We’re Both Protestants” and another is devoted to “Jewish- 
Christian Marriages.” This reviewer has always been an advo- 
cate of wide dissemination of the Catholic position as an inhibi- 
tor of mixed marriage as well as an antidote to the notion that 
the non-Catholic suitor or sweetheart is trapped by last-minute 
revelations of what the ante-nuptial promises really mean. Thus, 
since in the nature of things Dean Pike’s book is likely to have 
a predominantly Protestant audience, it will make a solid contri- 
bution to the dispelling of ignorance on the Catholic position 
and thus help to prevent mixed marriages. 

In the main, then, this is a book that thoughtful students of 
mixed marriage will be happy to see published. It contains quo- 
tations from ‘‘Casti Connubii” as well as the exact form of the 
ante-nuptial promises. So far so good. 

But the Dean makes something less than a contribution when 
he speaks of the “ ‘Jim Crow’ attitude toward the non-Roman 
party’s Church” (p. 80); or says that ‘for the Roman Catholic 
something is wrong or right because the Church says so” (p. 
86); or states that the “concession” made by the non-Catholic 
in signing the promises “supplies the basis for a contempt for 
the other partner’s religion” (p. 38); or tells his readers that 
the promise to rear children “in another religious tradition” is 
“void ab initio ... there is no obligation to abide by it” (p. 163) ; 
or fails to emphasize that the attempt to convert the non- 
Catholic party is done mainly by prayer and example and not 
“by every means at his disposal” (p. 78); or gives the impres- 
sion that the Rhythm Method is “quite ‘risky’” (p. 55), failing 
to note that failure of the method in individual cases is due 
mainly to failure to “follow the rules” perfectly; or relates the 
ethics of contraception to that applying to an appendectomy or 
“the common haircut” (p. 56). 

In brief then, here was an opportunity for a Protestant 
leader to clear up some misunderstandings about the Catholic 
Church in the minds of his readers. And, in the main, we 
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repeat, he has done just that. But in the process he has sowed 
some more seeds of misunderstanding and may thus have helped 
to develop new prejudices or buttress existing ones, thereby 
weakening an otherwise excellent presentation. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


De La Fidélité. (On Faithfulness). By Maurice Nédoncelle. 
Paris. Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1953. Pp. 203. Francs 
480. 


Structural analysis of the small group, of interpersonal rela- 
tions, and of the individual human being (‘‘personality’’), inas- 
much as he is the basic element of sociological units, requires 
constant reference to a philosophical penetration of — sit venia 
verbo! — “human nature.” Modern sociology has often ignored 
or rejected this descent to the roots. Catholic sociologists are 
too often satisfied with simply (and sometimes resentfully) 
ailirming the spiritual essence of the human person without, 
however, analyzing it and bringing into the open its concrete 
effects on man’s existence in the spatial-temporal context of 
historical human society. On the other hand, precisely in our 
day when sociological theory is working toward a systematic 
interdependence ot sociology and psychology and has made much 
remarkable progress we should become even more conscious of 
the insufficiency of any psychology which pretends to be autono- 
mous and not in need of a reference to a transcendental order. 

Nédoncelle’s small book on Faithfulness, certainly not origin- 
ally intended as strong nutriment for the philosophically under- 
nourished body of 20th century sociology, may well serve this 
purpose and can be used by us as a source of background knowl- 
edge as we have to master it for further elaboration of theo- 
retical schemes, on the one hand, and for concrete empirical 
research of group relations, social cohesion, and social conflict, 
on the other hand. Nédoncelle, a priest and professor of theol- 
ogy at the University of Strasbourg, excels in the art of present- 
ing concise and profound philosophical thinking in non-technical 
language and through the medium of a style that is full of charm 
and graciousness. 

A few points of special interest may be listed. Faithfulness 
(defined as “the active faith in the constancy of a value,” and 
further elaborated with reference to human beings, as value- 
carriers) is, among others, studied in its conflict with space and 
time. This line of thought comes close to the sociological prob- 
lems of the individual as a cluster of many functions. The 
author goes into much detail of concrete life experiences. But 
when toward the end faithfulness is examined in its meta- 
physical importance for the human person, he says: “It is the 
role of faithfulness to invert time in order to give the person his 
fulfillment.” Néoncelle’s description of this situation can easily 
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be related to the more recent endeavor of sociology to analyze 
the loneliness of the individual in modern society (see: Paul 
Halmos Solitude and Privacy). 

Another aspect is the function of values in society, the 
degree to which aspirations and definitions of the situation 
interplay with the social process. The author’s distinctions of 
commitment of the individual to values and to other individu- 
als and groups as “depositaries” of values can become most 
fruitful to our respective studies. Finally to be mentioned are 
the author’s references to the fact that the objects of our fidel- 
ity and loyalty are changing and that therefore faithfulness has 
also to be faced as a source of “‘disasters.” 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Out of Wedlock. By Leontine Young. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. x+261. $4.00. 


The author of this study, who is presently a professor of 
social case work at Ohio State University, has had a varied 
experience in social agency work and has personally handled 
many cases of unmarried mothers. In her preface she states 
that her observations are based upon her work with “approxi- 
mate 350 unmarried mothers and upon approximately 1000 
further cases from the case material, observation and contrib- 
uted knowledge of a large group of social workers in both public 
and private agencies” (p. vii). 

Her form of presentation is general and the style highly 
readable. The integration of her observations and experiences is 
presented in terms of the psychological assumptions which lie 
at the basis of social case work today and which govern its 
practice. The writer makes no attempt at a statistical analysis 
of her vast body of case material, e.g., she does not tell us in 
how many cases the factors which she mentions occurred or in 
what configuration of circumstances. 

To the question why does a girl bear a child out of wedlock 
the answer is sought in terms of her past history, particularly 
her relationship of her parents. “Girl after girl . . . describes 
a family which has been shadowed by the possessiveness and un- 
healthy tyranny of one of the parents” (p. 40). The unmarried 
mothers are described as the mother-ridden and the father- 
ridden. Social case workers and other students of family life 
will agree with the author that a dominating and possessive 
parent of either sex may hinder a daughter’s devolpment to a 
full and responsible womanhood. But neither this study nor 
any of the others which have been made tell us why some daugh- 
ters of dominating parents have a child out of wedlock while 
other daughters of such parents do not. In the interest of test- 
ing the assumptions which underly social work practice today 
it would be valuable to have as a control group a group of young 
women from homes with a dominating parent who did not have 
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a child out of wedlock. Miss Young’s study tells us a great deal 
about the childhood and the relation to their parents of these 
young women who bore a child out of wedlock. But why they 
chose this particular form of deviant behavior and why other 
young women with dominating parents make other types of 
social adjustment could not be ascertained without the use of 
a control group. 


The blurb of this book is in error in stating that this is the 
first book-length study” of this problem. There have been many 
such studies although they are not noted in the brief bibliogra- 
phy appended to the study. Miss Young wisely points out that 
our knowledge of the unmarried mother and her child is limited 
to the very brief span of time while the mother is under social 
agency care. Further study of the adult adjustment of the 
person of illegitimate birth as well as the subsequent life adjust- 
ment of the woman who has borne a child out of wedlock, would 
give a much needed perspective in evaluating the social conse- 
quences of illegitimacy. 

RUTH REED 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Family — From Institution To Companionship. (2nd ed.). 
By Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke. New York: 
American Book Company, 1953. Pp. xiv+804. $5.75. 


For those who are familiar with the first edition of The 
Family, this very fine revision will be most welcome. The central 
theme of the volume is the tracing of the family from the place 
accorded it in historic times to the one which it holds at present. 
The book is divided into four parts: (1) The Family in Social 
Change; (2) The Family and Personality; (3) Family Organi- 
zation; and (4) Family Disorganization. The “ideal type analy- 
sis” as developed by Max Weber, is used throughout the work; 
and the institutional and companionship families are used as 
models. It is by these instruments of measurement that all 
families are classified, analyzed, compared, and discussed. 

The book presents a dynamic approach to the materials on 
marriage and family relationships. It utilizes new material from 
the 1950 Bureau of Census figures, as well as information con- 
tained in recent sociological studies. The extensive use of per- 
sonal records and life histories adds much to the general inter- 
est of the book. Each unit is introduced by means of a case 
history or personal document; and this method serves to stimu- 
late and hold the reader’s interest. At the conclusion of each 
chapter the authors have suggested several research problems, 
and have pointed out the value of study along specific lines. 
Noteworthy, too, are the many figures and tables which lend 
authority to the work. 

It is regrettable that in Chapter 16, a misinterpretation of 
the Catholic position on Birth Control is given. Since there is 
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no line drawn between artificial contraception and the practice 
of rhythm, the results of the polls which are listed, are question- 
able. Then, too, the material on the family life of animals, par- 
ticularly the apes, implies a materialistic viewpoint. 

In spite of its few inadequacies, however, the book is a 
very fine summary of the existing sociological data on this sub- 
ject. It should serve as excellent collateral reading in courses on 
the American family. 

SISTER MARY MARGARET JOHNSON, O.S.B. 


Mt. Angel Woman’s College, Mt. Angel, Ore. 


The Appeals Of Communism. By Gabriel A. Almond. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1954. Pp. xix+415. $6.00. 


In the concluding chapter of this study based upon a four-year 
analysis of depth interviews with ex-Communists of four leading 
western powers, the author summarizes his findings around two 
major themes. First, Communism is the greatest evil of the 
twentieth century. Nineteenth century Marxism, on the other 
hand, was much less evil and was, in fact, a system “which 
simultaneously fulfilled the requirements of expediency and of 
ethical propriety.” This latter conclusion is comparable to the 
opinion that assault, when contrasted with murder, is moral. 

Secondly, all Congressional investigating committees exhibit 
a lack of responsible political leadership. Not just one commit- 
tee, or all at one time or other, but all Congressional investi- 
gating committees, period. In support of this all-embracing 
“scientific” conclusion, the author does not present a single line 
of evidence. Effective anti-Communist action should be left to 
the police which, on the federal level, means the FBI. Now, any 
serious student of Communist activity in the United States 
knows that the FBI can flood the various executive departments 
with reports, which can then be ignored for years until a Con- 
gressional committee stirs somebody into belated action. 


Being a “scientific” study, Almond’s work abounds in the 
trappings of scholarship. Statistics, in particular, come in for 
extensive use. In Chapter 12, tables 15-22 purport to offer a 
complete quantitative disjunction of “political activities.”’ Their 
exclusive categories, however, will amaze the student of ele- 
mentary logic. Religious and trade union activities are set in 
exclusive opposition to political activity, as if a person cannot 
profess religious belief, be active in a trade union and a political 
party at the same time. 

A less obvious misuse of statistics occurs in Chapter 2, where 
much attention is devoted to a “percentage distribution of quali- 
ties.” One can drop coins into a sorting machine with a 
reasonable assurance of obtaining objective results. So far, how- 
ever, nobody has invented a machine which will automatically 
quantify a page of propaganda. Whenever a subject (re- 
searcher) uses his own mind to do the sorting, he ought to 
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establish a system which is repeatable by others. Almond’s cate- 
gories, on the other hand, so often overlap that another re- 
searcher might take the same data and come out with very differ- 
ent percentages. For example, the category of “activism” covers 
situations in which a Communist is “active himself and acti- 
vates others.” Whereas the immediately preceding category of 
“leadership of the masses” is treated as something quantitatively 
distinct, the student of logic knows that it cannot be. Every 
leader obviously activates his followers. Other categories in this 
chapter overlap even more than the two just mentioned. 

In his Introduction, the author justifies exclusion of case 
histories by professional ex-Communist writers on the ground 
that the latter are not representative of the total mass of ex- 
Communists. What he fails to notice is that his own inaccurate 
use of statistics as well as of “orthodox Freudian” depth analy- 
sis is not representative of the mass of people who write about 
Communism. Almond gives the impression of being more inter- 
_— in the manipulation of techniques than in the finding of 

acts. 

Much greater insight into the working of the Communist 
and pro-Communist mind can be obtained from Philip Selznick’s 
scholarly work, The Organizational Weapon, which avoids the 
pitfalls of erroneous statistics and unproved psychonalaytic pre- 
mises. Moreover, books by such literary or journalistic authors 
as Chambers, Bentley, and Budenz can make Communist activity 
more intelligible even to the scholar than can Almond’s technical 
gyrations. Only after such works have been thoroughly digested 
should the student be required to sift the grain from the chaff 
of this book. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN 
Institute of Social Order, Saint Louis University, 
Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Sociology of Work. By Theodore Caplow. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, 1954. Pp. viii+330. $5.00. 


Most sociological studies of labor and industry deal con- 
sciously more with the structure and relationships of the pro- 
ductive or other work organization, the adjustment of the 
worker to his social milieu, the complex of worker-union- 
employer relationships, and the tie between the industrial or- 
ganization and society, and so on. Such for example are Jndus- 
trial Sociology by Miller and Form, Moore’s Industrial Rela- 
tions and the Social Order, or Lester’s Labor and Industrial 
Relations. The particular aim of Professor Caplow’s study is 
occupational differentiation, the causes and effects of “those 
social roles whch arise from the classification of men by the 
work they do.” 

Why do occupations have variation in rank in the social 
hierarchy — sometimes other than would be expected — in 
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certain political, domestic, and personal attitudes and achieve- 
ments? What effects does the family feel from such variation? 
What norms can an entire society use for occupational adjust- 
ment? These are a few of the questions posed in the introduc- 
tory chapter. The author has not found answers to all his qves- 
tions, but he loses little credit for that. Far more important, he 
has asked the questions systematically, showed how answers 
are often not available, and categorized extensive areas of data 
for subsequent study. For that reason his book is an excellent 
base course for occupational sociology and a standby reference 
for those making more elevated research. 


Expected chapters consider assignment of work (e.g., divi- 
sion into male and female work groups), measurement of work 
status, types of mobility, and institutions manifesting occupa- 
tional culture (e.g., in recruiting, in evaluating seniority and 
merit, in controlling occupational behavior). The chapter on the 
sociology of the labor market has some excellent observations on 
the difficulty of establishing a proper wage system. Equally 
good are Caplow’s insights into the sociology of labor union 
development, and the role of women in occupational diversity. 


Perhaps the title is a bit too pretentious. A couple of analy- 
ses might be questioned. Otherwise this volume is a very helpful 
contribution. JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
Fordham University, Bronx 58, N. Y. 


Industrial Conflict. Edited by Arthur Kornhauser, Robert 
Dubin, and Arthur M. Ross. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. xi+551. $6.00. 


After a brief opening section, chiefly by the editors, on 
“Basic Issues,” the two largest and most important divisions of 
this book discuss the origins and possible solutions to various 
problems. The authors are well known students of labor or labor 
economies, chiefly from colleges but including a few from unions 
and management. 

Under “The Roots of Industrial Conflict” there are two 
papers on the motives and personal problems of industrial con- 
flict; a longer series covering the impact and significance of 
unions and union leadership; and several discussions of the rela- 
tionship between conflict and general society. The chapters on 
“The Labor Union As An Organization” and “The Labor 
Leaders And The Power Elite” are unusually penetrating 
studies of the power — and limitations — of labor leadership 
and of unions as institutions. 

The other large main section on “Dealing With Industrial 
Conflict” is also complete and competent, especially Frederick 
Harbison’s study on the institutional relationship of capitalism 
and collective bargaining. 

As one of the editors admits in a footnote to one of the intro- 
ductory chapters (p. 23), there is no particular claim to origin- 
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ality in this work, which is understandable in view of its wide 
scope. But its secondary nature leads to some distortions. 

Thus this same editor accepts Norman Ware’s version of the 
cleavage between policy and success in the Knights of Labor, 
ignorng (as does Ware) the work of men like Buchanan in the 
strikes by the Knights (p. 26). He also accepts Robert Hoxie’s | 
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always questionable and certainly outmoded classification of 
unions (p. 31). 

In Benjamin Aaron’s chapter on “Changing Legal Concepts 
And Industrial Conflicts,” the author accepts the notion of a 
“countermovement,” a swing of the pendulum, in legislative and 
judicial pressures on industrial conflict after World War II 
(p. 425). This popular notion ignores the first attacks on the 
Wagner Act on its passage, the hostile congressional hearings 
in 1939, the state laws anticipating Taft-Hartley as early as 
1939, and a restrictive labor act passed by one House in 1940, 
as well as subsequent moves during the War. This pseudo- 
cyclical dialectic distorts and weakens a generally valuable sum- 
mary. 

In spite of these few specific flaws, the essays represent com- 
petent study and a tremendous job of collection and selection. | 
Unlike some other anthologies, “Industrial Conflict” makes an | 
excellent reader in Labor Economics and related studies. 

LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


District 19, United Steelworkers of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Men, Wages and Employment. By George Soule. New York: 
The New American Library, 1954. Pp. 140. $0.35. 


This “pocket book” is a summary and a popularization of 
some of the central findings and conclusions of the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s survey — Employment and Wages in the United 
States. This survey, published in 1953, was carried out by W. S. 
Woytinsky and Associates. The present work follows the outline 
of the original study minutely. It contains, in fact, a table 
which details the correlation between the separate publications. | 

After a brief exposition of the wage and employment theo- | 
ries advanced by the classical economists and other economic 
theorists, Mr. Soule reexamines these theoretical positions in the 
light of the American historical experience. The size, composi- 
tion, and characteristics of the labor force are viewed from the 
perspective of the changing American scene. The influence of 
the development of labor unions, of the legal regulation of 
wages and hours, and of the growth of governmental welfare 
activities upon wages and employment is described. Finally, the 
subject of age differentials and the historical changes in such 
differentials is explored. 

The book further purports to answer the question: “Can 
the American standard of living endure — and expand?” In 
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the last chapter, this question is answered in a generally opti- 
mistic manner. The author gives the impression that the parent 
survey counters the “stagnation” theories developed during the 
depression and that recent population changes, the appearance 
of new frontiers for investment, and the growth of new indus- 
tries, combined with the regulatory practices which diminish 
the possibility of speculative “boom and bust” economic develop- 
ments all point to the continuing growth of the American econo- 
my. Labor has the opportunity, barring adverse historical 
developments, of achieving further gains. As with all such long 
range economic theories, this prediction has to be hedged to 
such an extent that it is difficult to judge its utility. 

The chief value of this book would seem to be as a rapid 
summary of the original. For serious study, it would probably 
be advantageous to consult the original survey where the evi- 
dence for the conclusions is more fully presented. 

JOHN E. HUGHES 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Collective Bargaining Negotiations and Agreements. By Selwyn 
Torff. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. Pp. vii+ 
323. $5.50. 


Present day development of the collective bargaining process 
from a legalistic viewpoint are presented by the author who is 
a lawyer. Part one summarizes the major federal and state laws 
affecting collective bargaining; part two considers the negotia- 
tions of non-economic issues such as union security, seniority, 
and lay-off practices; part three presents an evaluation of eco- 
nomic issues such as hours of work and over-time, and the con- 
cluding section describes the administration and enforcement 
of collective bargaining agreements through grievance pro- 
cedure and labor arbitration. 

A new text designed for introductory labor economics or 
labor relations courses ought to satisfy the following criteria. 
First, does the text incorporate any new or different materials 
in a useful manner; second, is clarity of statement achieved in 
the presentation of familiar data; and third, does the text con- 
tain fresh insights and comprehensive integration as well as a 
coherent system of analysis. 

In spite of Torff’s readable writing, the book does not ade- 
quately fulfill the above criteria. A proper insight into the col- 
lective bargaining process requires an adequate understanding 
of the institutional process of which it is a product. The his- 
torical development of the American labor movement is not 
effectively exploited for analytical and interpretative purposes. 
No key issues or problems emerge. National emergency dis- 
putes are not sufficiently treated. There is no indication of the 
extent of regional or industry-wide bargaining agreements, the 
number of workers covered, or the regions or industries affected. 
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There are very few footnotes, no bibliography, and a paucity of 
case materials. This last is a serious weakness because a mix- 
ture of case materials with principles is necessary in order to 
provide the student with an effective analytical tool in the field 
of collective bargaining. 

WALTER L. WILLIGAN 


St. John’s University, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


People of Plenty. By David M. Potter, Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. xxvii+219. $3.50. 


Professor Jerome G. Kerwin of the University of Chicago’s 
Political Science faculty writes the foreword to this volume of 
lectures delivered there for the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation. 
He notes: “This is a basic study of American Society, and it 
should contribute to a better understanding of Americans by 
Americans and of Americans by people in other lands.” With 
this observation, this reviewer concurs. The author is a mem- 
ber of the Yale University American History faculty, has taught 
at Oxford, has written considerably in the field of history in 
which he claims, modestly and properly enough, competence. 

For these lectures, however, he essays to combine the his- 
torian’s viewpoint with the approach of the behavioral scientists 
of whom he chooses Margaret Mead, David Riesman, and Karen 
Horney as exponents from the fields respectively of cultural 
anthropology, social psychology, and psychoanalysis. The his- 
torian’s view of “national character,” most often meaning 
“American national character” has been presented frequently 
and is, of course, most familiar to the author. In his first lec- 
ture he surveys the work of his fellows, pointing out some of 
the more glaring errors and observing: 


The further one examines the subject, the more it appears 
that history has reached an impasse in its handling of 
national character. It has failed either to formulate in clear 
terms what is meant by “national character” or to develop 
a rationale by which the existence of such character can be 
validated. It has rejected “race” as a basis for explaining 
national character but has not worked out any adequate 
substitute basis to put in its place. Consequently, an in- 
creasing number of historians have rejected “national char- 
acter” as an overt idea .. . there is perhaps more meaning 
than was intended in Professor Commager’s allusion to the 
“alchemy” by which national character is formed. The one 
thing which can can say with assurance about alchemy is 
that it is a pseudo-science (p. 30). 


The second lecture on “The Behavioral Scientists and Nation- 
al Character” synthesizes the three expositions of these men- 
tioned behavioral scientists, after having separately summarized 
the view of each and having observed: “The common ground of 
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the three may be found primarily, I suggest, in their emphasis 
upon the effects of the competitive spirit” (p. 59). 

The theme of the second part of the book covering the seven 
following lectures and about two-thirds of the pages, is “abun- 
dance” in one aspect or another. The sociologist will quickly 
demur to this “simplicist’” one-feature explanation for our 
national pattern, whatever it is, or if there is one. Potter skill- 
fully interweaves this concept with commonly accepted entities 
as, e.g., mobility and status, democracy, and in two especially 
persuasive presentations, with the ‘Frontier Hypothesis” and 
with advertising. 

Some years ago the historian Turner advanced the thesis 
that the presence of the frontier ever beckoning the American 
onward was the factor that set our national character in its 
urge to daring and experimentation, in its conviction that effort 
is fittingly rewarded. The geographical frontier disappeared, 
but it gave way to limitless frontiers of science and industry, all 
spelling out abundance in most superlative terms. That this 
is a corporate or national abundance, so to speak, and finds itself 
in the midst of too much social stupidity to spell sufficiency for 
little more than an effective voting majority, is beside the point. 
This abundance is identified with democracy and a governmental 
form that has been christened “democracy” is exported again 
and again as the panacea for the ills of the importer, often the 
reluctant recipient of our export. However envied American 
devices are, it is doubtless true that the plentitude of our con- 
sumptible goods is the basic one. With all our ingenuity, this is 
to date an unexported item. 

The author very wisely avoids a comparison between our 
“national character” and that of Russia in the many tempting 
parallels that suggest themselves to the reader. All through 
his discussion of advertising, its virtual necessity to the distri- 
bution of our consumer goods, its: prevalence, insidious and 
overt social controls, one cannot fail to remember the Soviet 
boast of freedom from this economic waste and despite the vary- 
ing degrees of his ignorance about Russia come to a better reali- 
zation of the basic for what otherwise might be an enviable 
virtue. 

The basic thesis of People of Plenty could be construed as 
another and more persuasive argument of economic determin- 
ism. However it would be less than fair to condemn a work 
which in a very readable fashion presents out of vast erudition 
and competent scholarship a very lucid explanation for our 
failure to establish rapport with the other peoples of the world. 
The range is broad, the reading stimulating and rewarding. 

SISTER MARY LIGUORI, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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New Directions in Social Work, Edited by Cora Kasius. New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. 258. $3.50. 

In the relatively short time that professional social work has 
been with us, the field has grown very extensive and extremely 
complex. Side by side with the development of skills and tech- 
niques there have been emerging and crystalizing certain atti- 
tudes and practices which have to do not merely with the client 
and his relation to the agency or worker, but also with the 
worker himself, and his responsibilities to the cultural and social 
matrix of which he is a part. 

To remark these developments and pay some heed to the 
direction in which they tend is the purpose of the present sym- 
posium. Consisting of some thirteen essays by well known 
authorities in the social field, it considers such topics as the ex- 
pansion of government activity in the field of welfare, social 
work on the international level, problems arising out of chang- 
ing policies in volunteer agencies, and particularly the role of 
the social worker in assuming some responsibility in matters 
touching social reform. Gordon Hamilton writes a brief chap- 
ter (too brief, this reviewer feels) on the work and influence of 
Philip Klein, who retires this year from the New York School 
of Social Work, and in whose honor the volume is being offered. 
At the end of that chapter is an anthology of published and 
unpublished studies and papers of Dr. Klein. 

This reviewer believes that the volume is useful as an ex- 
pression of current thinking and trends. There is little in it, 
however, that the professional social worker who keeps abreast 
of the professional literature and has time to attend confer- 
ences will find new. As Cora Kasius remarks in her introduc- 
tion: “This volume has the values and the shortcomings inherent 
in any collection of papers written by several persons without 
collaboration. Some points are reiterated and overstressed: 
others have been touched upon too lightly or have not even 
received passing recognition; and some points are at variance 
with others. This reviewer would have appreciated some 
evidence of metaphysical assumptions, rather than what ap- 
pears to be merely an emotional identification, underlying cer- 
tain statements about values that are rather vague. The most 
sparkling essay in the volume is Florence Sytz’s “The Folk- 
lore of Social Work.” Among other arch statements in which 
she pokes fun at some of the fetishes of the social work pro- 
fession, she wonders just how much farther away from the 
client he serves will the worker draw, the more he advances in 
the profession. A very stimulating book. 

REv. MARCUS O’BRIEN 
Charleroi, Pa. 


Power, Order and the Economy. A Preface to the Social 
Sciences. By Marbury B. Ogle, Jr., Louis Schneider, Jay W. 
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Wiley. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. xii+852. 

$6.00. 

For those desiring a text to serve an orientation course in 
social sciences, this collaboration by scholars from the fields 
of sociology, economics, and political science is eminently suc- 
cessful in its professed design of providing a clear view of each 
of the major social sciences and of showing the relations pos- 
sible among them. 

One of the best features of this volume is its development 
of the concepts of power, order, and economy, and its exposi- 
tion of the distinctive modes of thinking in the social sciences. 
Not content with mere explanation, it recalls and reviews these 
throughout each of the phases of the book, thus employing an 
approved pedagogical technique. 

Part I: Some Fundamental Concept — is essentially theoret- 
ical. Part II: Aspects of the Social Universe — while factual 
and descriptive, uses the concepts developed in Part I. With the 
resumption in Part III of theoretical considerations bolstered 
by concrete illustrations from Section II, we find a central, 
solidifying theme running through this total attempt to present 
an integrative approach to the social sciences. Especially is this 
so, when in Part IV, application of all data presented in pre- 
ceding sections is made to selected current social problems. 

While the three fields of the collaborators receive the major 
emphasis, other areas, particularly those of social psychology 
and psychiatry do not go unrepresented. Then, it is of signifi- 
cance that the authors take due consideration of human ration- 
ality with its limitations and thus decry the all too prevalent 
psychological and biological determinism. When to this impor- 
tant feature there is the added attraction of a clear, simple, yet 
scholarly, rather than elementary treatment, this book can 
deservedly claim merit. 

SISTER LORETTA MARIA SHEEHY, S.C. 


College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station. N. J. 


These Were the Women, U.S.A. 1776-1860. By Mary Ormsbee 

— New York: Hastings House, 1954. Pp. xi+288. 

3.75. 

Objective in tone and treatment, the author has succeeded in 
presenting these famous women without any of the bombast of 
the professional feminist. It is remarkable that a book of this 
kind giving only the facts and completely documented should 
read like a novel. It is an excellent example of a new type of 
history stressing not charters or wars or administration but the 
growth of freedom and the widening arc of services rendered to 
humanity by the women of America. 

The activities of Margaret Fuller, Susan B. Anthony, Amelia 
Bloomer, the Grimké sisters, Sarah Hale, Fanny Fern, Lucv 
Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and many others are related with 
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sympathy deftly seasoned with a mellow satire. The treatment 
is friendly without being sentimental. The share that women 
had in such group experiments as Brook Farm, New Harmony 
and the Oneida Perfectionists makes an interesting chapter. The 
Oneida “Ladies” with what they called complex marriage were 
not really unlike Plato’s community of wives. 

The use the author has made of old periodicals gives the 
reader a feeling of having experienced the events portrayed. 
The old diaries and foreign travel books used as source material 
have resulted in colorful contrasts and controversial evalua- 
tions. The book will be of interest not alone to the social scien- 
tists, but to women’s groups and to the general reader. 

DOROTHY PARTON 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 


Health in the Later Years. Edited by John M. Maclachan. Gains- 
ville: The University of Florida Press, 1953. Pp. x+123. 
$1.50. 


The Meaning of Work and Retirement. By Eugene A. Fried- 
mann and Robert J. Havighurst. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. vii+197. $3.75. 


Our Needy Aged: A California Study of a National Problem. 
By Floyd A. Bond, Ray E. Baber, John A. Vieg, Louis B. 
Perry, Alvin H. Scaff, and Luther J. Lee, Jr. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1954. Pp. xxx+401. $4.50. 


The third volume of the University of Florida’s Institute of 
Gerontology series, Health in the Later Years, is concerned 
primarily with geriatrics and the part which geriatrics and ger- 
notology should play in the establishment of a Health Center in 
an aging population. 

As with its predecessors, the third paperbound volume con- 
sists of the papers given at the Annual Southern Conference on 
Gerontology held at the University of Florida. The theme of this 
conference was “Florida Plans for a Healthy Senior Citizen.” 

Because of its emphasis on geriatrics, this collection of 
papers would seem to be of limited value for the sociologist. But 
the conference “found that instead of being a narrowly defined 
medical specialty, geriatrics is integral with all of the fields 
of gerontology, and as closely related to the social sciences on 
one side as it is to the physical sciences on the other” (p. vi). 

Among others, the social scientist will find these papers of 
special interest: The Role of Sociology (by Ernest W. Burgess) ; 
The Economic Situation of the Aged (Robert M. Ball); Psy- 
chology in a Gerontological Program (Robert W. Kleemeier) ; 
_ a Health Center and the Needy Aged (Sherwood H. 

mith). 
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Though it deals with Florida’s arch-public-relations-rival, 
California, Our Needy Aged is related to the above work in at 
least one way. 


Our Needy Aged is also the result of cooperative effort. It’s 
authors include two economics, two sociology, and two govern- 
ment professors from Pomona College, who joined together to 
make “the first comprehensive, independent analysis of old age 
assistance in California by a qualified, impartial group of social 
scientists” (p. xx). 

Although the field of study is narrowed by the authors’ con- 
cern with California and especially that State’s needy elder 
citizens, any one familiar with the old age problem will find 
many points of universal application. Furthermore, the fifth 
chapter, which is devoted to a comparison of state plans, pro- 
vides a ready basis for comparison as well as a handy summary 
of the national scene. 


Following Edwin E. Witte’s introduction, the authors sketch 
a profile of California’s aged population before drawing an in- 
teresting picture of the historical background of California’s 
old age assistance programs. California’s present law is ex- 
plained in all its aspects, including the administrative experience 
with the law and its financial problems. The authors’ lengthy 
conclusions and recommendations offer some penetrating in- 
sights into the problem which have value for more states than 
their own. For those concerned with methodology, a fifteen- 
page appendix details the sampling procedure used in the study. 


Our Need Aged provides a long-needed, integrated, inter- 
disciplinary approach to an area of the old age problem which 
is too little known and too little understood. We may hope that 
the same methods and approach might be extended to other 
areas of gerontology. 


Another series of specialized studies, The Meaning of Work 
and Retirement, deals with these meanings for such diverse 
groups as steelworkers, coal-miners, retail salespersons, skilled 
craftsmen, and older physicians. 

The studies, made by various authors, are set in context by 
an introductory chapter on “The Older Worker and the Mean- 
ing of Work,” which states the hypotheses being tested in the 
study. 


Generally, the study found that especially for skilled and 
professional workers, work has a significance (status, associa- 
tion, etc.) far beyond that of providing a livelihood and “that a 
relationship could be demonstrated between the meanings as- 
signed to work and the individual’s attitude toward retirement” 
(p. 7). 

The problem of retirement, it was found, “is to secure the 
extra-economic values that work brings and to secure them 
through play or leisure-time activity” (p. 189). 
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This study throws light on a significant area of the prob- 
lems of older people and opens the way for many future related 
studies. 

DONALD J. THORMAN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 








SHORT NOTICES 


the Christian Family Living Institutes of the Province of Quebec. By 
Sr. Florence-Marie Chevalier, S.S.A. Paxton, Mass: Anna Maria Col- 
lege, 1954. Pp. iv+100. $0.50. 


It has long been recognized that the rapid urbanization of population 
presents a real threat to traditional family life. Educators of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec have met this threat by establishing Instituts Familiaux or 
Institutes of Christian Family Living. Thirty-eight of these “institutes,” 
roughly similar to our junior college, are now in operation in the Prov- 
ince. They are distinctive in both their curriculum and their techniques. 
Their curriculum aims to prepare homemakers by stressing such courses 
as pedagogy, psychology, and child care. Further, concrete projects are so 
designed that students can put their course material into practice during 
school life. These schools have raised marriage to the status of a profes- 
sion by furnishing professional training in family life. 

Educators may question both the aims and the methods used, but these 
Institutes present a challenging program which merits serious consider- 
ation. Teachers of religion, home economics, and sociology will profit by 
reading this interesting, well-written study. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 8, Mo. 


Spotlight on Social Order. By William J. Smith, Rochester, N. Y.: The 
Christopher Press, Inc., 1953. Pp. 241. $3.00. 


The social doctrine of the Catholic Church has been resting quietly in 
the deep freeze of Encyclical language and tedious commentaries where 
the average reader has been content to forget it. Father Smith has given 
us finally a “ready-to-read,”’ pre-digested, popular presentation of what 
every Catholic should know about the real answers to the social question. 
The next time a student, or PTA mother, or dentist, or taxi driver asks 
for something to read on the rights and wrongs of the capitalistic system, 
collective bargaining, or the Industry Council Plan, this is the book to give 
him or her. 

In spite of the admitted lack of unity of form or content, the coverage 
of the social doctrine is comprehensive and useful. Father Smith’s spot- 
light is particularly bright and clear when he turns it on the subject of 
“Industrial Council Capitalism” — a title and a chapter that should quiet 
the ignorant and cynical cries of fascism and creeping socialism. 

The virtue of social justice demands from each individual all that is 
necessary for the common good. The common good will be realized only 
through the diffusion of the ideas and ideals of social order drawn from 
the teachings of the Popes. That makes the reading of this book an im- 
portant act of social justice. 

JOSEPH D. MUNIER 
St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 


The Social Sciences in Historical Study. A report of the Committee on 
Historiography of the Social Science Research Council. New York: 
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Social Science Research Council, 1954. 
Paper, $1.75. 





Pp. x+181. Cloth. $2.25; 


This is a survey of the major trends in history writing and an analy- 
sis of the resulting problems since the publication of Council Bulletin 54 in 
1946. The Committee on Historiography reports that foremost among the 
trends in history writing in the last decade “is the growing emphasis on 
fraternization or amalgamation with other disciplines.” Its analysis of the 
problems such “fraternization” involves for the historian falls in two parts: 
1) a study of the use historians can make of methods of inquiry developed 
in the other social sciences; 2) another discussion of history itself as a 
social science. 

The social sciences studied in this report are anthropology, sociology, 
demography, social psychology, political science, and economics. History 
differs from these social sciences in that “its focus of interest is explicitly 
the analysis of change over time.” A fuller use of the methods of inquiry 
used by the other sciences will be of great help to the historian, in the 
Committee’s opinion, but the problem of so using these methods without 
sacrificing the narrative approach of history is a complex and delicate 
problem for the historian. The greatest danger for the historian, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, is inadvertently reading the present back into the past 
when applying techniques developed recently to civilizations long past. 
What the French peasant thought about the War of Spanish Succession —- 
if he thought about it at all — is not of the same relevant importance as 
what the American farmer thinks about our Korean War. To use the other 
social sciences without losing historical perspective of the past as the past 
is the historian’s difficult problem. 

THOMAS P. NEILL 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The American Lawyer. By Albert P. Blaustein and Charles O. Porter, with 
Charles T. Duncan. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
Pp. xi+360. $5.50. 


A lawyer has been unhappily described as one who gets two other men 
to strip for a fight and then takes their clothes. And the cause he serves 
with such diligence is constantly met with carping criticism and complaint. 

When research for the Survey of the Legal Profession was begun in 
1947, it was found that comparatively little was really known about the 
American lawyer and that was surprisingly unpopular. The Survey fructi- 
fied into 12 volumes and 158 special articles and reports. Since only law- 
yers with a lot of time on their hands would make use of this material, 
it was decided to prepare a one-volume summary that would help the gen- 
eral public to become better acquainted with the status, organization, and 
day-by-day activities of the legal profession. 

Nine chapters deal with such topics as lawyer education and income, 
the availability of legal services, the judiciary, and the ethics of the law. 
The book is neither a eulogy of lawyers nor of the present-day administra- 
tion of law, but rather a candid appraisal of the existing bar and the legal 
profession’s own recommendations for changes and improvements. Nothing 
has been done, for example, to eliminate the evils associated with trial by 
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newspaper. The advisability of a national bar examination is carefully 
explored. In other respects the book is concise, readable and objective — 
an excellent introduction to the organized bar today. 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 


The Social Background of Political Decision-Makers. By Donald R. Mat- 
thews. New York: Doubleday and Co., 1954. Pp. viii+71. $0.95. 


From an analysis of father’s occupation, race, ethnic origins, religion, 
education, age, sex, and personality traits, the author concludes that poli- 
tical decision-makers are not, in Laski’s phrase “an average sample of 
ordinary men.” Rather, they come from near the top of society’s system 
of social stratification. An exception is Soviet Russia where the urban 
middle-class revolutionaries ‘were replaced by relatively uneducated 
bureaucrats and party organizers with peasant backgrounds.” 

For the United States, Matthews recommends a broadening of the 
base of recruitment through economic inducements but more importantly 
through greater equalization of opportunity for all — including women 
and Negroes. But if our society is becoming less competitive, it may be 
possible to provide special training for those likely to become future 
political decision-makers. 


Interpreting Social Change in America. By Norman F. Washburne. New 

York: Doubleday and Co., 1954. Pp. xiii+50. $0.95. 

Wisely selecting the institution as the unit of study, the author relates 
institutional change to human needs. Four types of agents of change are 
discussed — mechanical inventions, population movements, changes in 
natural resources, and the action of neighboring societies. From this dis- 
cussion, two trends of social change in America emerge: urbanization, and 
bureaucracy as a method of administration and organization. Then the 
author sketches the influence of each of these on the basic institutions of 
the family, state, economic system, religion, science, education, and recre- 
ation. One conclusion is that most change is not purposeful but is the 
result of sociocultural drift, even though the influence of social movements 
is recognized. Another, not new but here well pin-pointed, is that change 
in aspect of institutional structure “often gives rise to dysfunctions in 
other segments.” 

Admittedly a mere outline of a complex subject, this “short study” 
highlights the main factors and directs the reader to selected readings for 
more complete discussions. 








PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


GORDON C. ZAHN, Editor 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Houtart, Francois, “The Religious Practice of Catholics in the United 
States,’ Lumen Vitae, v. 18 (1954), No. 3, Pp. 459-477. 


As a well-organized summary of what has been developed on this most 
elusive subject, this article is of inestimable potential value for both 
teacher and student in the social sciences. There are three major divisions 
to this treatment: first, the number of Catholics in the United States; 
second, “the phenomenon of dechristianization and its causes;” and, finally, 
the level of religious practice in the United States at the present time. In 
the first instance, Houtart reports on the various estimates now in use and 
carefully details their shortcomings both in terms of source employed and 
methods of arriving at the estimate itself. 

The remainder obviously constitutes the “meat” of the article, and the 
author reveals a fine grasp of history and its effects upon the development 
and ultimate form of the Church in America as well as a sensitivity to the 
several attempts at empirical study that are recorded in the literature. 
(The author himself, it should be noted, conducted some parish research in 
Chicago, and this experience is reflected in this article). In the second 
portion of the article, he offers a breakdown in terms of “particular” and 
“general” causes for the dechristianization phenomenon he describes. The 
particular causes are discussed in relation to each important Catholic sub- 
group in the population, and it is here that his historical review is most in 
evidence. The general causes are traced in more specifically sociological 
terms — the process of assimilation, especially in view of the concurrent 
breakdown of the social control exercised by the national parish, and the 
social mobility of the Catholic population. The final section evaluates 
religious practice in different cities and regions using the criteria of (a) 
Sunday observance, (b) frequency of communions, (c) religious instruction 
of the young, and (d) marriage. In the development of this evaluation he 
offers empirical findings to support his conclusions including, among others, 
some of the results of his own Chicago studies and Father Fichter’s 
“Southern Parish” findings. Some of his conclusions, regarding the relig- 
ious practice of American Catholics, are disturbing and a little frightening 
in their implications. Houtart grants that in some aspects of religious 
practice, America’s Catholics outdo their European brethren, but he con- 
cludes on a note of warning that is certainly deserving of the most serious 
attention of all Catholics in this country. 


Jackson, Don D., “Suicide,” Scientific American, v. 191, No. 5 (November 

1954), Pp. 88-98. 

The author rightly sets for the importance statistically of the “afflic- 
tion” of suicide (estimates indicate an annual self-destruction toll in the 
world of 310,000; in the United States, the 20,000 annual toll is more than 
10 times that of the polio death rate). In a brief summary of the literature 
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that has accumulated on the subject, he remarks both the limited amount 
of systematic research and the prevailing naivete with which the subject 
is treated in the press and in general public thinking. Interestingly enough, 
though, he cites virtually no sociological references of significance (other 
than Durkheim, of course) in his own treatment of the subject. 

Suicide is discussed in its two major aspects: the psychological dyna- 
mics involved, and the sociological factors related to the phenomenon. In 
the first instance, the approach is strongly — if not entirely — Freudian 
(“Whatever the immediate motive or occasion, the roots of suicide always 
lie in a childhood conflict.”) ; and some of the interpretations advanced by 
Jackson cry out for empirical validation. In general, though, the basic idea 
of suicide as the result of “a conditioned personality and a triggering 
external stress” is sound and certainly preferable to an explanation which 
would rest completely or even principally on either of these concommitants. 

The “sociological aspects” of suicide as presented here offer a good 
summary of the social characteristics traced by past sociological research. 
These paragraphs contain mostly standard material, but they offer a con- 
venient compilation of what has been learned about these characteristics 
and something of their variation through time and by place. A rather inter- 
esting note is introduced in his support of the suggestion that “accident- 
proneness” may be regarded as “partial suicide.” This, too, requires care- 
ful study and interpretation before it can be given full scholarly credence. 
With this possible exception, the article offers no strikingly new concepts or 
theories, but it should be a very useful reading in connection with the study 
of this particular social problem. 


Wieder, Gerald S., “Group Procedures Modifying Attitudes of Prejudice in 
the College Classroom,” The Journal of Educational Psychology, v. 45, 
No. 6 (October 1954), Pp. 332-345. 


A summary of the author’s doctoral dissertation, this article reports 
an experimental study of the relative effectiveness of two methods of in- 
struction — the usual lecture-discussion method and group therapy socio- 
dramatic method. The setting for the experimental effort was furnished by 
a course in Practical Psychology. The author taught two sections, one by 
each method; and controls were furnished by using the same course taught 
by a different instructor and another group of students drawn from a 
wider selection of courses. The testing devices employed were the familiar 
“authoritarian personality” E and F Attitude Scales, the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, and the Index of Adjustment and Values. 

The findings, supported by rather detailed statistical presentation, 
indicate that the non-directive group therapy approach was the more effec- 
tive and that this was especially true for the covert attitudes of prejudice 
measured by the F Scale. The lecture-discussion method did not signifi- 
cantly modify indicated attitudes of prejudice. The MMPI findings were 
rather unclear; but the attitude findings were generally supported by the 
data on the Index of Adjustment and Values. 

There might be some basis to question the author’s confidence that his 
study “clearly demonstrated” the advantage of the therapeutic classroom 
techniques and furnishes further support for the recent theories which hold 
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prejudice to be a symptom of a personality need syndrome. Certainly his 
findings are suggestive; but the degree of significance indicated here does 
not constitute clear demonstration, nor can we evade the fact that the 
very context of a class in “practical psychology” may render suspect any 
testing of “attitudes” and attitude changes in spite of the controls em- 
ployed. 


Graham, Everett S. (pseud.), “Value-free Methodology: A Sectarian 
Weapon.” America, v. 92, No. 2 (October 9, 1954), Pp. 37-389. 
“Feature X,” America, v. 92, No. 5 (October 30, 1954), Pp. 125-127. 
The first-named article was written by a Catholic professor of political 

science presently teaching at a secular university; the follow-up consists of 
six brief discussions of the issue he raises and the argument he presents. 
The issue is one familiar to members of the ACSS: the place of values in 
the social sciences. His problem is in some respects the reverse of the one 
that has led to some controversy within our own ranks. There is good 
reason to question Mr. Graham’s insistence upon value-free methodology 
as the villain in the piece; for, as Dr. Mihanovich points out in his con- 
tribution, methodology contains no ethical quality in itself (although, of 
course, some methods may be proscribed by adherence to an ethical sys- 
tem). What is involved most directly in his problem seems to be related to 
the logic of the social sciences — or to what Father Furfey calls “meta- 
sociology” to the extent that the problem involves the approach to sociology. 
Graham does, however, present his case in rather compelling terms. He 
regards the current stress on the exclusion of philosophical and religious 
truths as being the contemporary form of wholesale anti-Catholicism and 
calls for the development of a general theory by which the methods of the 
social sciences can be harmonized with Catholic teaching. Not all will 
agree that this is a correct statement of the need; perhaps, what is really 
needed is a more limited view of the ultimate potential and range of appli- 
cation of the contribution the social sciences are making and can make 
to the total stock of human knowledge. Nevertheless, as practitioners in 
this particular area of knowledge, Graham’s plaint and the discussion it 
provoked deserve our serious attention. 


“The Christian in the Modern World,” Commonweal, v. LXI, No. 5 (Novem- 
ber 5, 1954), entire issue. 


Commonweal, a magazine of comment that has often been found useful 
to students of the social sciences, has now passed its thirtieth milestone, 
and its anniversary issue provides at least one article of direct relevance 
and value. This is Barbara Ward’s contribution, “Two Worlds,” and it 
offers an incisive and challenging discussion of the Christian obligations 
binding upon the peoples of the West — and particularly ourselves — in 
terms of the economic needs of Asia and Africa. It is her thesis, and one 
which is indeed convincingly presented, that the shrinking of the world 
and the extension of physical interdependence that have so marked the 
course of recent history have far outsped the development of a “moral 
sense” among the peoples of the world. The common tendency to view the 
current tensions and threats solely in terms of power potentials (a ten- 
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dency that at times seems to be reflected in recent Commonweal discus- 
sions!) is effectively countered in this article. Says Ward, 

The important point is the point of principle. Are we or are we not 

in the West under a moral obligation to assist in the material 

advancment of hungry, shelterless, disease-ridden peoples in other 
less fortunate lands? For the Christian, there is only one answer. 

We are. Once that decision is taken, the mechanics of putting dis- 

tributive justice into effect are not insuperably difficult. 

John Cogley’s article discusses the political obligations of the Chris- 
tian citizen, “The Things That Are Caesar’s.” It is familiar material to 
any regular reader of the magazine, at least in its recent years, and to 
those who have followed the series of articles since published in book form 
(Catholicism in America, Harcourt, Brace and Company). Father Lam- 
bert’s and William Clancy’s contributions are well worth the reading al- 
though they are more peripheral to our interests here. ACSS readers 
interested in tracing the course of that segment of Catholic social thought 
represented by Commonweal will find the feature, “Thirty Years of The 
Commonweal,” a valuable compilation of excerpts from major articles 
printed during that period. 


Another item that will interest many ACSS readers is Ed Marcini- 
ak’s article, “Clarification on Distributism,” in the November, 1954, issue 
of The Catholic Worker. In answering statements made in the October 
issue of the CW concerning his position with reference to the industry 
council plan, Marciniak provides an excellent development of distribu- 
tist theory and his correct position on the “industry council idea” as it is 
related to that theory. 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS IN THE URBAN PARISH 


By JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. The author reports the present 
functioning of actual human relations within one urban Catholic 
parish. The book not only demonstrates how the social scientist goes 
about the analysis of religious groups; it also provides a body of 
research results which contributes to both religion and social science. 

$5.50 


THE MATERIAL LOGIC OF JOHN OF 
ST. THOMAS: BASIC TREATISES 


Translated by YVES R. SIMON, JOHN J. GLANVILLE, and 
G. DONALD HOLLENHORST. Foreword by JACQUES MAR- 
ITAIN. Much space has been given to the treatise on the object of 
logic and to the treatise on categories. Contemporary interest in 
the theory of signification recommended the dissertations on unity 
of meaning and on signs. $10.00 


THE MORAL FOUNDATION OF DEMOCRACY 


By JOHN M. HALLOWELL. A thoughtful political scientist issues 
a grave warning that democracy must find the basis for its con- 
tinued life in a new liberalism which has a balanced view of man, 
recognizing his rationality and capacity for good as well as his pro- 
pensity for evil and his need for God’s grace. $3.50 
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